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TOWARAH BEDAWINS. 


ARLY in the Spring of 1874, a company 

of American scholars and divines set 
‘out together to make the tour of the “ Bible 
Lands,” from Egypt across the deserts of 
Sinai and Edom to Jerusalem, and thence 
beyond Jordan, last of all proceeding to Da- 
mascus, and departing westward by Beirut. 
One of their number, Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, 
has become the chronicler of the expedition, 
which he details at length, and with great 
force and beauty, in an elegant volume, pub- 
lished by Nelson and Phillips, New York. 
From that work much of the following article 
has been taken, in which he is allowed to tell 


his own story wherever convenient. 
Vou. I.—1 





On the rhorning of March 6, 1874, a little 
after nine o’clock, the writer proceeded by 
railway train from Cairo to Suez by way 
of Benha. All the arrangements had been 
made, and the necessgry outfit and commis- 
sariat had been provided for in advance, so 
that with very little delay the caravan of 
twelve tourists and a multitude of Arab 
attendants, with their camels, was set in mo- 
tion for the desert. And here we must pause 
that their hosts and guides, the Bedawins, 
may be properly presented. 

The Towarah Bedawins, who composed 
their escort from Suez to Akabah, occupy 
the whole Singitic Peninsula south of the 














SUEZ CANAL. 


et Tih Mountains. They number from four 
to five thousand, and are divided into three 
tribes. As a race they are peaceable, tract- 
able, and polite. Their honesty is proverbial ; 
theft is unknown among them. They are 
very poor; their principal income is from 
“carrying” (transporting) travelers, or sup- 
plies for the Mecca pilgrims; or, in the sea- 
son when travel is suspended, taking camel 
loads of charcoal to Cairo. Their dress is ex- 
ceedingly simple, consisting of a loose abba, or 
cloak, made mostly of goat’s or camel’s hair, 
under which is 
a closely fitting 
shirt reaching 
down to the 
knees. The 


legs are bare, 


and on the feet 


i 


gandals, made 


of fish skins, 


The head is us- 
ually covered 
with a turban, 
which protects 
alike from ex- 
cessive heat 
or cold. 

The passage of 
the great Suez 


Canal brought 
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opportunity to notice the 
canal, to recall its history, 
and to speculate about its 
future possible results. 
Two noble steamers, heav- 
ily freighted, their saloon 
decks alive with passen- 
gers, just then passed out, 
bound for India, and the 
next day two others were 
seen either going or 
coming. 

This great work, one 
hundred and twenty miles 
long, from Port Said, on 
the Mediterranean, to 
Suez, at the head of the Red Sea, with 
an average depth of twenty-four feet, and 
a breadth of three hundred and thirty feet 
on the surface, was commenced by a com- 
pany organized by M. Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, a French engineer, in 1859, and suc- 
cessfully completed by him in 1869. It was 
formally opened to navigation in presence 
of the Khedive of Egypt, the Emperor of 
Austria, the Empress of the French, and 
other illustrious persons, on the 14th of No- 
vember, 1869, the whole company, with 





WELLS OF MOSES. 


that noble work under notice; but it is | forty-five steamers, leaving Port Said on the 


dispatched rather briefly. 


15th, and arriving at Suez on the 2lst. 


Waiting for company to assemble gave an | What had been deemed by many an idle 























chimera, had become an established fact, 
and it has so far affected the course of com- 
merce as now to be deemed indispensable to 
its success. 

All things were at length ready, and the 
caravan began its motion. But only an easy 
stage was attempted the first day,—partly to 
accustom the travelers thus to their unusual 
mode of journeying, and partly because, 
after only ten miles they came to ’Ayun 
Musa—the Wells of Moses,—a little oasis in 
the sand, and supposed to be the first camp- 
ing ground of Israel, after crossing the Red 
Sea. It is conceded that the best and most 
thorough investigations fully confirm the 
local traditions, which 
fix the passage near to 
this place. The bay, at 
the extremity of the 
Gulf of Suez, is joined 
to the sea by a strait, 
possibly two or three 
miles wide, and, till 
deepened by artificial 
means, it was rather 
shallow. Across this the 
Israelites passed, closely 
pressed by the Egyp- 
tians, who were over- 
taken and engulfed by 
the returning waters. 
It may be possible to rid 
this story of much of 


the baldly miraculous 
imagery in which it has 


ha ved ut 


manifestly providentil character must ever 


remain, Here occurred the affairs related 


with so much of poetic spirit in the fifteenth 
chapter of Exodus. 

’Ayun Musa is located about two miles 
from the sea. There is a principal fountain 
of ancient masonry, near which is a rude 
hotel, surrounded by a grove of palms and 
tamarisks. Two or three other springs are 
in the immediate neighborhood. The waters 
are rll brackish. ‘Therefore the name of it 
was called Marah.” (Exodus xv, 23.) The 
travelers were now fairly launched upon the 
great desert of the Exodus. Before pro- 
ceeding with them, however, let us pause to 
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notice what is said of the land into which 
they had come, and into which Israel came 
immediately after their escape from the bond- 
age of Egypt. They had now entered the 
confines of the land upon which the ancient 
people of God first trod in their independent 
existence as a nation. Whatever of impor- 
tance it possesses in history is due solely 
to the fact that it was the scene of their 
wanderings and of the giving of the law. 
Otherwise the Peninsula of Sinai, an insig- 
nificant connecting link between the conti- 
nents of Africa and Asia, would have re- 
mained comparatively unknown. A wild, 
mountainous region, almost wholly destitute 


ay UY fy 


Sa 
Tg 


WADY WUTAH, 


a frit, and with only moderate miner 


resources, it would have continued in ob- 


scurity, visited only by the lone and casual 
traveler, or the curious student of nature, 
had it not been that within its bounds the 
Hebrews were fashioned, through the dis- 
cipline of protracted suffering and personal 
divine teaching, into a mighty race. 

But as it is, this barren triangle lying be- 
tween the two arms of the Red Sea, with 
the escarpment of the Tih plateau projecting 
wedgewise into its northern base, and cover- 
ing an area of eleven thousand square miles, 
gathers about it an interest which the lapse 
of time rather increases than diminishes. 
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ply 5: ————— 


WADY FEIRAN. 


Their course was the same as that along 
which Moses led Israel,—down the left hand 
or eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez. It 
was intended to make Israel’s three days’ 
journey in one; but the task proved too se- 
vere, and it was not until the second day 
was well advanced that they reached ’Ayun 
Hawarah, or Bitter Waters. Here they 
made no delay, for the waters are still bitter 
and the place uninviting; so they pushed 
forward to Wady Wutah,—the Elim of the 
Scriptures,—where there “ were twelve wells 
of water and threescore and ten palm trees.” 
The exactness with which it now corresponds 
to the circumstantial account of Moses is still 
striking. To the tired multitude this green 
and well watered dell, amid the desolation 
and glare of the chalky cliffs, must indeed 
have been refreshing. ~ 

A day’s journey of sixteen miles over 
rough hills and. through stony valleys, and 
along dried up water-courses, “a net of low, 
barren hills and dry wadies,” brought the 
travelers to the sea, and probably to the ex- 
act spot where Israel rested after the first 
day’s journey from Elim. 

It was at this place that the double mira- 
cle of the quails and the manna was given. 
“And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
I have heard the murmurings of the chil- 
dren of Israel: speak unto them, saying, At 





even ye shall eat flesh, 
and in the morning ye 
shall be filled with 
bread. And at even 
the quails came up and 
covered the camp; and 
in the morning the dew 
lay round about the 
host. And when the dew 
that lay was gone up, 
behold, upon the face of 
the wilderness there lay 
a small round thing, as 
small as the hoar-frost 
on the ground.” (Ex- 
odus xvi, 11-14.) Inte 
the discussion of these 
occult matters we do 
not propose to enter, 
though invited by the 
author, being more intent on following him 
in his sight-seeing. 

The travelers next struck back from the 
sea along the rocky wadies (gorges), and 
over the granite peaks, toward the great ob- 
ject of their pursuit,—Sinai. The claims 
of Mount Serbal to be the real mountain of 
Jehovah they found sufficient evidence to 
lead them to reject with entire confidence 
and unanimity. Another day’s journey over 
a like surface brought them into proximity 
with what all agreed was clearly the “‘ Mount 
of the Law.” 

The route of the tourists across the mount- 
ain crest, that divides the interior plateau 
from the sea, lay up the Wady Feiran,, a deep 
and long mountain gorge, trending nearly 
due west, and opening into the vast plain El 
Ga’ah, up which it is supposed was the route 
taken by the Israelites on their way to Sinai. 
Near the head of this wady is Mount Ser- 
bal, the rival claimant in opposition to the 
traditional Jebel Musa for the honor of hav- 
ing been the real Sinai of the Bible. Ap- 
proached by this route the region of these 
sacred mountains appears less desolate and 
barren than from the less rugged sides on the 
north and east, though the face of the coun- 
try is exceedingly severe. There is, how- 
ever, a considerable amount of water in the 
valleys, with palm-trees and the remains of 
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gardens; for in the 
palmy days of monasti- 
cism this whole region 
swarmed with hermits 
and anchorites. It was 
somewhere here that the 
Israelites had their first 
experience in fighting, 
at Rephidim (Exodus 
xvii, 8-13), where a vic- 
tory over the Amalekites 
was achieved through 
the agency of the up- 
lifted hands of Moses. 
And it was somewhere 
in these parts, too, that 
“ Jethro, Moses’s father- 
in-law, came with his 
sons and his wife unto 
Moses into the wilder- 
ness, where he encamped at the Mount of 
God.” (Exodus xviii, 5.) 

Mt. Serbal, though its claims to be the 
true Mount of the Law must be rejected, is 
really a grand and imposing mountain. “ As 
seen from a distance,” says Palmer (‘ Desert 


JERUSALEM. 


MOUNT SERBAL. 


one of the grandest and most distinctive 
features of the peninsula. On the 
southern side it descends toward the plain 
of El Ga’ah in rugged and almost inaccess- 
ible slopes. From the extremities of its 
northern front two rough and stony valleys 
run down into Wady 








VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT OF SINAI. 


of Exodus,” page 142), “it presents a bold- 


Feiran. The space be- 
tween these is a tum- 
bled and chaotic, mass 
of mountains rising to 
an elevation of twenty- 
five hundred feet above 
the valley.” <A geo- 
graphical demonstra- 
tion that this was not 
the Sinai of the Bible, 
is afforded by the fact 
that “there is no plain 
at its base, and, indeed, 
absolutely no spot 
which would afford 
standing-room for any 
large number of per- 
sons, even within sight 
of the mountain.” 
The point now 
reached was one of 
the highest possible interest to the tourists. 


ness of outline and an appearance of mas- | They had at last entered the plain El Rahah, 


sive isolation which entitles it to rank as | 


or the Wilderness of Sinai; and, passing a 
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little further southward, they had the whole 
range of the Sinaitic mountains grouped be- 
fore them. Dr. Ridgaway writes: “We 
were entering the very heart of the secret 
place of the Most High. Ahead of us with 
its clean-cut, perpendicular form, rising 
plumb from the plain at its farthest end, 
was Ras Susafeh, and the now conceded 
Mount of the Law, the true Mount Sinai, 
and around, at a respectful distance, loomed 





annoying and also its mirth-provoking ex- 
periences, and perhaps the approach to this 
convent (St. Catharine’s) at Sinai has af- 
forded its full share. Readers of that ever 
popular book of travels, Stephens’s “ Petrea 
and Holy Land,” will call to mind the adven- 
tures that befell him and his redoubtable drag- 
oman, Paul, at their entrance to this place. 
Some of the same features were seen by our 
tourists, but they are presented in a much 


ST. CATHARINE’S. 


up Jebel Shubsheh, Jebel Sona, Jebel ed 
Deir, and other lofty peaks, standing as mute 
sentinels around the Mount of God.” 

Their inspection of the localities and the 
various natural features seems to have left no 
doubt upon their minds that this was the real 
Sinai of the Exodus. Especially the open 
plain on the southern side of the principal 
peak seems to answer every requirement of 
the case, affording ample standing room for 
more than two millions of people, and com- 
ing up to the very base of the hill, making 
it literally a mountain that “might be 
touched.” (Heb. xii, 18.) 

Traveling, no matter where, will have its 





less bizarre character. “ On gaining the end of 
the plain,” says Dr. R., “ we turned up Wady 
ed Deir, leaving Harun (hill of the Golden 
Calf) on our left, and passing Jethro’s well 


on our right. About noon we reached in 
the little Wady Shu’eib the famous convent 
of St. Catharine. Here a cluster of walled 
buildings nestles under the sides of the 
mountain, clinging there, a thing of life, to 
the sterile rocks. It is the only approach to 
civilization in the vast wilderness.” 

The convent of Mount Sinai—St. Catha- 
rine’s—was founded by the Emperor Julian. 
A. D. 527. It rose rapidly in importance, 
and gradually attracted the pilgrims from 
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Feiran, and finally superseding the estab- 
lishment there, it became the episcopal seat. 
It reached its highest prosperity in the years 
when the conventual and anchorite spirit 
raged most vehemently. With the decline 
of that spirit it has also declined, and now it 
is regarded as a kind of Botany Bay of the 
Greek Church, to which refractory monks 
are sent for punishment. The Church is a 
point of considerable interest on account 
of its pictures and other treasures. Here is 
a picture of St. John the Evangelist dictat- 
ing to an amanuensis; another of Dionysius 
the Areopagite; a portrait of the Virgin and 
Child by St. Luke.(?) There are three cas- 
kets containing the relics of the patron saint 
(Catherine), richly ornamented with pre- 
cious stones. The ceiling of the chancel has 
old and rich mosaics of the Transfiguration. 
Here, too, was for ages preserved that oldest 
and most valuable manuscript of the Holy 
Scriptures, the now famous Codex Sinaiticus, 
which Tischendorf discovered, and which 
the Russian Government, with the aid of 
the authorities of the Greek Church, bought 
of the reluctant monks. 

The convent, though at so great an eleva- 
tion, is really at the foot of the lofty 
peak, which is recognized as “the mount” 
into which Moses was called to commune 
with God, and where he remained alone for 
forty days. For those higher heights, two 
or three of the more agile and adventurous 
of the travelers set out. They left the con- 
vent soon after nine, and guided by one 
of the monks,—Brother Jacobus,—began the 
ascent of Jebel Musa. The bowlders along 
the path have been piled up so as to form a 
rude stairway. On both sides of the gorge 
the rocks rise in almost perpendicular walls 
of red porphyry. A stream of clear cold 
water gurgled down the bottom of the gorge. 
Half-way up is a little chapel to the Virgin, 
and a little further along, an arched gate- 
way opened through the solid granite, and 
further on, still another. These were con- 
fessional gates, where formerly the monks 
confessed the pilgrims before they ascended. 
A little further upward is a little plain with 
a fountain and garden, and the chapel of 
Elijah and Elisha. Here the peak of Jebel 





Musa, still half an hour away, is in full view. 
Beyond this little garden no signs of vegeta- 
tion appeared, but only a wild confusion of 
sharp granite peaks, lifting themselves up in 


GATEWAY ON SINAIL. 


stern and unyielding hardness. But the 
scene presented was awfully sublime. Look- 
ing toward the sea, Mount Serbal, with its 
forked summit towered upward in the clear 
ether, with the deep depression of Wady es 
Sheik, flanked with sides of sandstone and 
porphyry, at its base. The effect of the deso- 
lations that meet the eye on every side is 
heightened and intensified by the awful si- 
lence that reigns, except as the wind howls 
among the granite spindles. At length the 
summit is reached, and the whole scene 
bursts upon the excited gaze of the climbers. 
“‘ Here,”’ was the exclamation, ‘here Moses 
was alone with God.” The whole route is 
thickly set with traditional sites of some 
Scriptural or legendary event of Moses and 
Elijah, and of Mohammed. A broad flat 
rock of light gray granite forms the top 
of the mountain, and the Greek Chapel of 
the Transfiguration, very plain and much 
dilapidated, in which the lights are never 
permitted to go out, crowns the highest peak. 
In the rock, just below this chapel, is a 
crevice, in which, tradition has it, Moses was 
placed when the Lord God passed before him 
and proclaimed his NAME. This point is, 
by the measurement of the British Ordnance 
Survey, seven thousand three hundred and 
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twenty-five feet above the level of the sea. 
Mount St. Catharine, to the south of it, is 
some six or seven hundred feet higher. 

While this lofty pinnacle answers exceed- 
ingly well to all the requirements of Moses’s 
solitary abode in “the Mount,” it fails in 
many important conditions in respect to the 
scene of the promulgation of the law. For 
that a place lower down and nearer to the 
plain is needed, and to such a place Brother 
Jacobus afterward brought the pilgrims. 
Leading them downward, and out upon the 
side of the mountain that fairly overlooked 
the plain, he affirmed that that was the place 
where Moses stood, when, “‘on the third day, 
in the morning, there were thunders and 
lightnings and a thick cloud upon the mount, 
and the voice of the trumpet exceeding long; 
so that all the people that were in the camp 
trembled. And Moses brought forth the 
people out of the camp to meet with God; 
and they stood at the nether part of the 
mount. And Mount Sinai was altogether 
on asmoke, because the Lord descended upon 
it in fire; and the smoke thereof ascended 
as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole 
mount quaked greatly. And when the voice 
of the trumpet sounded long and waxed 
louder and louder, Moses spake, and God 
answered him by a voice. And the Lord 
came down upon Mount Sinai, on the top 
of the mount; and the Lord called Moses up 
to the top of the mount; and Moses went 
up.” (Exodus xix, 16-20.) 

Respecting the aspects of the locality as 
seen from this point, Dr. Ridgaway remarks: 
“The position where westood answers admir- 
ably all the conditions required by the nar- 
rative. Below lay the plain El Rahah, or 
Desert of Sinai, one-half of the area of which 
could have amply accommodated two mill- 
ions of people; while the Wadies es Sheik, 
ed Deir, es Sudud, and Seil Leja, could have 
supplied places for tents and beasts. Look- 
ing down we could see almost to the very 
foot of the mount, a slight swell near the 
base alone changing the almost perpendicu- 
lar line. In the open space at its foot the 
people stood, ‘at the nether part of the 


Mount.’ These ‘bounds’ were commanded to | 


be set to prevent the too near approach and 





gaze of the people. How clear is all this 
when thus standing on the spot! This was 
‘the mount that might be touched.’ (He- 
brews xii, 18.) Alone I lingered, 
loath to leave the awful place. Here took 
place the sublimest transaction in history, — 
the revelation to man by God himself, that 
Law which was to become the foundation of 
all law,—a transaction exceeded in impor- 
tance by none which has since occurred, save 
the miracle of miracles,—the incarnation, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 

Descending by a very steep declivity they 
paused to drink at the spring that issues 
from the cave of St. Callistratus, not im- 
probably the true “rock in Horeb.” (Ex- 
odus xvii, 6.) Through this ravine Moses 
and Joshua were descending, bearing the 
tablets of the law, when a strange noise, 
proceeding from the camp below, burst upon 
their ears. “And when Joshua heard the 
noise of the people as they shouted, he said 
unto Moses, There is a noise of war in the 
camp. And he said, The noise of them that 
sing do I hear. And it came to pass as soon 
as he came nigh unto the camp, that he saw 
the calf and the dancing; and the anger of 
Moses waxed hot, and he cast the tables out 
of his hands, and brake them beneath the 
mount.” (Exodus xxxii, 17-19.) Just in 
front, where the gorge opens into the valley, 
is “the Hill of the Golden Calf.” Near its 
base flows a considerable stream, into which 
Moses cast the “small dust” of the golden 
calf. 

The travelers at length were compelled tuo 
depart from the sacred scenes around which 
they lingered with supreme delight, com- 
muning with the unchanged localities with 
deep reverence of spirit. ‘As we rode slowly 
off,” writes their chronicler, “ the full impor- 
tance of the transaction which had here 
taken place more than three thousand years 
before, when the world was yet in compara- 
tive infancy, began to open out and to bind 
me to the place with a strange spell. Israel 
sojourned here eleven months; and did ever 
any eleven months compress in them more 
influence? Hitherto Israel had been but as 
a child walking under the guidance of pa- 
triarchs, who, as fathers, led him in absolute 
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though fitful simplicity; now grown to 
youth, he was put under distinct organic 
law, and was henceforth a nation, with his 
face toward a future, the unfolding of which 
should be seen in all lands and all times. 


A large and thick-set acacia seen by them 
answered very well to the popular notion 
of Moses’s burning bush. It wasalso in this 
region that Israel became wearied with the 
simple diet of manna, and the quails were 


THE TABERNACLE. 


The work accomplished by Moses and the 
people in this short year, regarded merely 
in its detajls, is remarkable for extent and 
variety. All the while that he was reducing 
the crude mass to order, ruling them either 
personally or through the elders, he received 
from Jehovah, and to some extent applied, 
the law which is distinguished by his name.” 

And now their next objective point was 
Akabah, lying to the north-eastward, at the 
head of the eastern arm of the Red Sea; 
which is known as the #lanitic Gulf or 
Gulf of Akabah; and their course of depar- 


ture from Sinai was probably by the same | 


route that was taken by the departing Is- 
raelites. Passing up the rough rocks of 
the Wady es Sheik, they came at length into 
the open plain that forms the water-shed be- 
tween the two gulfs, and then over a region 
of red porphyry and broken sandstone, with 
only thorns and juniper bushes for vegetation. 








sent them. Here, too, they saw and passed 
through “ Hazeroth,” the place where Mir- 
iam had her trouble. On the third day 
they came nearly to the northern extremity 
of the sea, and the next day’s travel down 
the deep gorge cut through the mountain 
and along the sea-shore, brought them to 
their place of encampment. They came next 
to the little village of Akabah, where they 
were received by a motley group of Turkish 
soldiers and squalid Bedawins. The gov- 
ernor, with his suite, soon paid them a visit 
of state, and, as a special mark of distin- 
guished consideration he gave them a guard 
of twelve soldiers, for which, of course, a 
liberal reward was expected. But perlraps 
the caution was not needless, for the remark 
is thrown in that “the Alawin Bedawins, 
whose territory we had now entered, are a 
thieving set, and need to be watched.” 
Akabah is described as a straggling and 
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wretched village situated in a beautiful palm 
grove at the north-east extremity of the 
gulf, made up of a small cluster of rude 
stone houses, with a few fenced gardens rang- 
ing along the gulf. The central building 
is the old fortress, about two hundred and 
fifty feet square, built, according to Burck- 
hardt, by an Egyptian ruler in the sixteenth 
century. It is of massive stones, with a 
double gateway and large interior court, in 
which is a well that supplies water for the 








and through its gates flowed to Jerusalem 
the gold of Ophir, the silver, precious stones, 
spices, sandal-wood, peacocks, and apes, des- 
tined for Solomon’s metropolis, till such was 
the wealth of the holy and beautiful city 
that its gold was almost uncounted and its 
silver became like the stones of the stree*. 
A single year’s importation amounted to 
“six hundred and threescore and six tal- 
ents,” equal to about fifteen millions of dol- 
lars, relatively an immense amount, though 











WILDERNESS OF KADESH. 


whole village. Here is a small garrison of 
Turkish soldiers, whose chief business is to 
protect the caravans of pilgrims going to 
Mecca. The squalor of the people is ex- 
treme, as they seem to have no resources but 
the fish taken from the sea, and a few chick- 
ens and dates. Once a year a steamer comes 
round from Suez to land pilgrims for Mecca, 
and except that no vessel of any kind is 
seen floating in these waters, once the seat 
of a rich commerce. 

This was the port of entry for the wealth 
of Tarshish, the great unknown. Beyond 





small in comparison with the produce of our 
own times and country. Now this place, 
which gave successively their wealth to Je- 
rusalem and Petra and Damascus, has itself 
become utterly extinct. Not astone is to be 
seen to mark its place, and the coral-builder 
has filled up its harbor. 

The next movement was toward Petra, the 
rock-bound city of the Desert of Edom. In- 
stead of following up the Wady Arabah to 
Wady Gharandel, and approaching Petra 
from the south-west, as most travelers do, 


| our tourists first bore away to the right, and 
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then turning northward, entered the Wady 
Musa, to the eastward of the mountains of 
Edom, by a more circuitous but a less dif- 
ficult way than the other. Through this 


They were now passing rapidly onward 
toward their next great objective point, and 
the next day brought them to the most fer- 
tile and picturesque portions of the valley, 


CASTLE OF AKABAH. 


valley it is quite evident that Moses led the 
children of Israel when, thirty-eight years 
after the exodus, they turned southward and 
came down the Arabah as far as Ezion-geber 
in order “to compass the land of Edom,” 
because the king of that country had re- 
fused them leave to pass through his land to 
Moab; and so to avoid a collision with their 
brethren, the children of Esau, “they jour- 
neyed from Mount Hor, by way of the Red 
Sea, to compass the land of Edom.” Our 
tourists, after journeying eastward along the 
desert plains with the mountain range of 
Petra on the left, at length turned north- 
ward, and entered the valley at its upper 
extremity. Here is Jebel Barghir, which 
Dr. Beke has sought to identify as the true 
Sinai, but without any good reasons for his 





described in Isaac’s blessing upon Esau, as 
“the fatness of the earth and of the dew of 
heaven from above.” (Genesis xxvii, 39.) 
Another day’s journey over the broken lands 
that divide the valley’s opposite extensions 
brought them among sheep-cotes and other 
rude forms of civilization. Proceeding still 
farther, and after “one or two ascents and 
descents, and then a long, tedious climb, and 
at an elevation of three thousand feet, we 
were at El Sasies,— ‘the summit,’ —with 
Wady Arabah, Wady Musa, Jebel Huran 
(Mount Hor), Jebel Sherah, and Jebel Wady 
Musa spread out before us.” Mount Hor, 
covered with snow, was in full view as day- 
light closed. 

Passing a little way westward, a scene of 
surpassing grandeur broke upon the travel- 


MOUNT HOR. 


theory, though the mountain is among the | ers. 


loftiest in all Arabia, and has at its base, to- 
ward the south and east, extensive camping- 
grounds. 

U 


“Far away as the eye could see, glit- 
tering in wavy white outlines, were the 
Tih Mountains, below them; and distinctly 
visible was the broad, green valley of the 
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Arabah. On the left was the head of the 
Sherah range falling away southward; di- 
rectly in front Mount Hor stood out with 
its double castellated head distinctly defined 
against the sky, and just under us was Wady 
Musa, winding between its wells, which were 
cut here and there into vast chasms, its red 
sandstone toned to the utmost softness as 
the morning sun threw a mellow light upon 
its jagged form.” 

At length they reached the wonderful 
valley, and traversed its winding course, 
strewed with the ruins of its former mag- 
nificence. But their own chronicler must 
tell the story of what they beheld: 

“The cliffs rise from eighty to three hun- 
dred feet on each side, frequently not more 
than twelve feet apart, and seem almost to 
touch at their summits, or to approach so 
near as to leave only a small opening 
through which the blue sky looked trebly 
blue, or a few sunbeams straggled down to 
light up the hidden treasury of nature and 
of art. On, on, my amazement growing with 
every step as each new turn brought a fresh 
surprise. Under my feet were stones of the 
old road-bed, and on either side were the 
twisting canals hewn in the face of the rock, 
along which pure water flowed into the city. 
It took no great stretch of fancy to imagine 
the days when this pavement rang with the 
clatter of the hoofs of the war-horse, or 
trembled beneath the soft and heavy tread 
of the immense caravans of camels which 
filed along it, freighted with the untold 
treasures which, from over land and sea, 
were brought to this gateway of the East 
and the West. Still on for a mile I wan- 
dered amid the winding maze; tombs on the 
right of me, tombs on the left of me; many 
of them rude and simple, others of elaborate 
design; till all at once I came to an open 
space, and a large, magnificent temple stood 
immediately before me. 

“T had read so little of Petra that I was 
not prepared to see any thing so grand and 
beautiful as this structure called the Kuz- 
neh. My enjoyment of it was the more in- 
tense because of my ignorance of its exact 
nature. The Sik was now merged in Wady 
Musa. This, expanding into a broad area, 





was even more completely filled with tombs 
and temples. All the available surface of 
the rock, from top to bottom, for two, three, 
or even four tiers, was studded with these 
wondrous works. 

“Without stopping to count or examine 
them, I next came upon the amphitheater. 
It too, its whole form and all its seats, was 
hewn into the side of the massive rock, and 
was capable of accommodating from three 
to four thousand spectators. This was not 
very large, to be sure, but large enough for 
the population which we may suppose in- 
habited the city. Its arena is one hundred 
and twenty feet in diameter, with thirty- 
three tiers of benches; and above ere cham- 
bers in the rock, which were evidently boxes 
for the dignitaries of the place. I sat on 
the topmost of these benches and looked 
down upon the scene. The whole side of 
the opposite cliff was dotted with excavations 
ranging from a small rough opening to the 
largest and most imposing structure. Com- 
ing down, I noticed the bases of four pillars, 
which had probably constituted a part of the 
facade of the theater. Across the valley, 
here about one hundred and twenty yards 
wide, I went into a tomb with a handsome 
front, in the floor of which were distinct 
loculi, that is, niches for the dead, similar to 
those in the tomb of Helena at Jerusalem, 
and others that I afterward saw in Palestine. 

“In the afternoon, with a native guide, 
we passed rapidly through the site of the 
city, following the course of the stream un- 
til we struck a small wady from the north- 
west, along the general direction of which 
we ascended in search of ed Deir, the second 
most remarkable structure of the region. 
Here we were met by a feature which, with 
all the wonders I had seen, I could not have 
anticipated,—flights of steps hewn in the 
rock. In some places the massive rock was 
cut through or scraped down, and then steps 
hewn into it. 

“Ed Deir —‘the convent ’—faces north- 
west, is a monolith, and in proportions a 
little larger than the Kuzneh, though not so 
elaborate in design and finish. Such is its 
general plainness that it is conjectured that 
it was never entirely completed. Its front 
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width is one hundred and fifty feet, and en- 
tire height from ground to cupola two hun- 
dred and forty feet. The single chamber is 
forty-five feet square, with a raised platform 
and niche at the rear wall. The walls are 
entirely bare, witli no 
ornamentation what- 
ever, either in chisel- 
ing or painting. The 
facade consists of one 
large door, a series of 
eight columns, two 
stories high, with cap- 
itals and architraves 
midway and above; 
the central cluster 
merging into a suc- 
cession of bell shapes, 
a round ball and an 
urn, and the outer 
clusters ending with 
an appropriate orna- 
ment. The lower col- 
umns are seven feet 
in diameter and over 
fifty in height. The 
order of architecture 
is Corinthian. 

“On the outside 
rude steps are cut in 
the cliff, by which we 
ascended to the top. 
The round base of the 
cupola is one hun- 
dred feet in diameter. 
From the top was a good view of Mount 
Hor and all the adjoining rocks. Here, too, 
all around were tombs. Judging from the 
wide and evidently artificial esplanade in 
front, it is quite sure ed Deir was once a 
heathen temple, and afterward, as its name 
indicates, a Christian church. Its relative 
position to Mount Hor would seem to indi- 
cate a sacred design in its location. There 
is no telling what magical rites may have 
been enacted in these neighboring dismal 
and weird gorges. 

“Returning by the way we came, I no- 
ticed more carefully the irregularities of the 
rocks, their rich and delicate hues, the grace- 
ful flowers and grasses clinging to their sides 





wherever a speck of nourishment could be 
found, and at the bottom the thick tangle 
of oleander bushes, which, in their blossom- 
ing season, must fill the whole gorge with 
their perfume. 


GATEWAY OF THE SIK (ARABIA PETRA). 


“On getting down again to the level of 
the main valley we found the west side of 
the mountain wall equally filled with tombs 
as the east side. Not pausing to enter them, 
we hastened on to the remains of two arches 
in the open valley. Of the western one but 
little is left; of the other, enough to show 
that it may have been a triumphal arch, 
with one central and two side wings. One 
column stands quite perfect. On a fallen 
column was a very good piece of sculpture. 
Was there a main street where: the water 
now flows, or were these arches bridges 
leading across the stream? There are indi- 
cations of a hard road; then where did the 
water flow? Possibly it was conducted un- 
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der the roadway. I incline to the opinion 
that the water of the Sik was so utilized 
that but little of it was left to flow openly. 
“On the south side of the stream, not far 
from the western cliff, is the only well pre- 
served ruin of all the structures which oc- 
cupied the open space of the city: Kasr 
Fa’ron,—‘ Palace of Pharaoh.’ It measures 
one hundred feet in width. Four of the 
great columns which constituted the front 
lie broken on the left. There is a large ves- 
tibule, with one main door to the interior, 
above which is an arch. There is one great 
room with a niche, which was probably the 
seat of the throne, or, if a temple or a church, 
the place of the altar. The walls are very 
high, with bits of stucco work, with which 
‘they were ornamented, still sticking to them. 
The stone is laid with square edges, and the 
eastern interior has a massive, highly cut 
cornice, also with stucco on it. I noticed 
one block of wood in the wall. The mixed 
order of the architecture, and the well pre- 
served condition of this building, show it to 
be comparatively modern. In the bed of 


the stream is a small cave, which, probably, 
was an underground opening leading under 


the foundations of the palace. Eastward 
from the palace lie, in vast heaps of massive 
stones, and broken fragmentary columns, 
what must have been once an extensive 
temple. 

“Tn the morning we returned up through 
the Sik to the point where the rock tombs 
begin. The first and principal one is on the 
right of the wady and fronting east. It is 
reached by a long winding path. There we 
found a front gate-way, a quadrilateral court 
forty-five feet square, side porticoes, two col- 
umns of the Doric order, columns about the 
door-way also Doric, heavy and massive; 
the interior thirty-six feet square, with side 
niches. Following the wady, the mountain 
side on the right is pierced here and there 
by streets or alley-ways, from which shoot 
out galleries lined with tombs of all descrip- 
tions. Some of these bear evidence of being 
occupied by the Arabs in the Winter. They 
are perfectly dry, and in the cold, rainy sea- 
son must afford good shelter. Just before 
the gate-way is reached there is an elevated 





plateau extending on the right to some dis- 
tance. There is inexhaustible room for 
tombs. I observed one square column 
twelve feet wide, with a door below. On the 
area immediately in front of the gate-way 
are the marks of a once extensive temple. 

“Rarely is any thing seen more thoroughly 
picturesque than is the arch called the gate- 
way. Down the sides of the cliffs are Co- 
rinthian columns which support an arch 
which springs from side to side. It is sup- 
posed this arch supported an aqueduct which 
conveyed water to the higher parts of the 
city, and to the temple in the upper rocks. 
Around the columns, and clambering above 
upon arch and rock, festooning the whole 
most gracefully, were clinging vines and 
grasses. In the great cut at many points 
the oleanders and tamarisks grow luxu- 
riantly, while vines, lichen, brakes, and 
mosses creep or cling to the sides of the steep 
precipices. 

“We paused awhile at parting to take an- 
other long and final look at the Kuzneh, the 
gem of Petra. It stands immediately in front 
as the traveler emerges from the dark, wind- 
ing passage upon a wider space, where a little 
wady, filled with oleanders and green grass, 
makes down from the left. The cliff from 
which it is cut, one solid piece, rises many 
feet above it in beetling points, and is of a 
beautiful rose-color. The cliffs tower up all 
about it, so that the play of light is of a min- 
gled bright and somber hue, delicate and 
soft, imparting rather a tender and pensive 
feeling. The perfection of its preservation 
is marvelous—the finest carving looking as 
though but a day from the touch of the 
chisel—and only here and there a column 
or a figure has perished. Its height is about 
one hundred and fifty feet. The architecture 
is mainly Corinthian, though so mixed as to 
show that the order belongs to the debased 
period of Roman art. This ed Dier and 
other prominent excavations were undoubt- 
edly the work of princes, who, if not under 
Roman dominion, were imbued with Roman 
ideas. 

“The facade consists of two stories, which 
are highly ornamented. The first story has 
a portico of six columns, one of which has 
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EL KUZNEH PETRA. 


fallen. This portico is surmounted by a 
pediment, delicately sculptured, with vases 
connected by festoons. At the sides of the 
portico are wings like ante, on which also 
are rich and beautiful sculptures. On one 


side of the door, between the columns, is a 
man, dressed in a Roman toga, holding a 
horse; the opposite side is so defaced that 
it can not be determined what was on it. 
The second story consists of three parts, with 
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rows of columns, and the intermediate spaces 
filled with bass-reliefs. The central part of 
this story of the facade is a circular projec- 
tion, surrounded by four columns with bass- 
reliefs between them, the whole rising to a 
proper height, in the form of a cylindrical 
monument, and ending with a bell-shaped 
roof, crowned with a beautiful urn. The 
outer ends of the fagade at the top are capped 
with eagles looking toward the center. 

“On either side of the portico are small 
chambers. There is only one main interior 
chamber, with a niche in the back wall. It 
is destitute of ornamentation, except the 
exquisite tints of the variegated naturai 
rock, which here, as elsewhere, presents such 
remarkable and pleasing combinations as to 
give the general effect of mosaics or fres- 
coes. : 'The marvel of the building—if it can 
be called a building—is, that it is cut from 
the massive cliff, and that in chiseling it all 
the details were executed, even to the most 
delicate frieze, without a mishap. In no 
place can a misdirected stroke of hammer or 
chisel be detected. 

“What was its original purpose it is only 
possible, now, to conjecture. From some of 
the reliefs, which look like lyres, and the 
presence of so many female figures, it is 
thought by some that the building was dedi- 
cated to the nine muses. The Arabic tradi- 
tion, however, is, that some rich prince built 
it to contain his treasure, and it has been, 
since its discovery, known as the Treasury. 
It may have been a temple or a museum; or, 
quite as likely was the tomb of some mighty 
prince. 

“Thus, in this wilderness of excavations, 
can be traced quite distinctly the successive 
races which have possessed the place, and 
appreciated it, not only as a stronghold for 
defense, but also as affording the rarest fa- 
cilities for the production of a city of taste. 
Here are the rude holes which may have 
been the homes of the original Horites, who 
were dwellers in caves, and of their imme- 
diate successors, the Idumeans, or descendants 
of Esau. Then follow, in order, the pyram- 
idal shapes of Egypt, the distinctive mass- 
ive Doric and the airy Corinthian and Ionic 
forms of the Greeks, the mongrel combina- 
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tions of Rome—marks which indicate the 
presence of successive peoples, as one race 
was driven out or superseded or controlled 
by another. In one instance is seen, in an 
unfinished tomb, the method of the archi- 
tect’s work—how he began at the top and 
cut downward and inward. 

“For some time I was at a loss to deter- 
mine where a city of the size which Petra 
must have attained in its zenith could have 
been accommodated. Stretching north there 
is a large plateau called the ‘ White Plains,’ 
and on it are piles of débris, showing that 
there much of the city stood. Ther, both 
north and south of the brock, the whole 
surface of the ground givea <:' erce of ex- 
tensive and massive tevrcs. When, also, 
it is remembered how compactly ancient 
cities were constructed, and how closely the 
people were packed together, ii is easy to 
allow that within this narrow valley a popu- 
lation of one hundred thousand may have 
dwelt. 

“Tt is quite clear from the position of 
Pharaoh’s palace, the ruins of a great temple 
near it, and also several broken columns, 
that the most important part of the city was 
the southern section. A high hill in this 
direction, where stands a column and some 
broken heavy masonry, is thought to have 
been the Acropolis. 

“As I rode away, and from the last height 
on the south looked back upon the scene 
which lay beneath and around me, that lan- 
guage of God’s Word was on my lips: ‘O 
thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, 
that holdest the height of the hill: though 
thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the 
eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, 
saith the Lord. Also Edom shall be a deso- 
lation: every one that goeth by it shall be 
astonished.’ 

“Our next objective point was Mount 
Hor, Jebel Harun. It lay immediately be- 
fore us on the right. We dismounted and 
ascended on the east side to the summit, four 
thousand two hundred feet above sea level, 
in about one hour and fifteen minutes. Com- 
ing first to a wide plateau, we then from the 


| west side made the top of the larger cone by 
| a very steep stair-way, partly natural and 
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partly artificial The pathway passes over 
a large deep cistern of water. On the top 
there is a small mosque, about thirty-five by 
thirty-two feet, popularly known as Aaron’s 
Tomb. 

“Pushing aside an old rickety door, which 
scarcely hangs upon its hinges, we entered 
the open chamber wherein is the tomb 
proper. It is like an ordinary Moslem 
grave or tomb of the higher class, is 
made of marble, with Arabic characters 
inscribed upon it, with bits of cloth 
hanging about it, and ostrich eggs and 
other simple emblems suspended above 
it. The room is plain with arched ceil- 
ing, the sides pierced with small win- 
dows, and some fragments of tessellated 
pavement on the floor. The real tomb 
is below the floor in the crypt, into which 
the superstitious Mohammedans are 
loath to allow infidels toenter. But we 
went down, pushed through an old iron 
door, and by aid of a candle and magne- 
sian light saw—nothing. Were these Bed- 
awins as cunning as some of our Christians 


they would long since have provided a skull 
and some bones to gratify the curiosity of 
the relic seeker. 


“How simple, and yet how affecting, the 
narrative of Aaron’s death. ‘And the Lord 
spake unto Moses and Aaron in Mount Hor, 
by the coast of the tand of Edom, saying, 
Aaron shall be gathered unto his people. . . . 
And Moses did as the Lord commanded: 
and they went up into Mount Hor in the 
sight of all the congregation. And Moses 
stripped Aaron of his garments, and put 
them upon Eleazar his son; and Aaron died 
there in the top of the mount.’ (Numbers 
xx, 23-28.) Aaron was denied entrance into 
the Promised Land, but he had a sublime 
spot in which to die—one worthy of his dig- 
nity, and from which, when dying, his aged 
eyes could catch at least a glimpse of the 
beautiful country for which he had so ar- 
dently longed.” 

And now we must go with our tourists as 
they quit the habitation of the rocks, and 
turn their faces northward over the plains 
of Arabah, looking toward Jerusalem; nor 


may we delay to discuss with them the 
VOL. I. —2 








many vexed questions that are mooted about 
the scenes and places of the wanderings of 
the Israelites, before they come into their 
Canaan. A journey of not many days, over a 
somewhat less rugged way than they had so 
long pursued, brought them into the “South 
country,” the southernmost limits of the 


Promised Land. On their right was Tel 
Arad, who as King of the Amarites fought 
against Israel, when they attempted to force 
a passage over his dominions into Palestine. 
The passage of Sufah, the ancient Zephath, 
was made without difficulty, and now, after 
thirty-seven days in the wilderness, the 
travelers found themselves in “ the hill coun- 
try of Judea.” Soon Hebron was reached, 
with its wide surroundings of orchards of 
olive-trees, and grassy hill-sides and splash- 
ing water-courses. 

“With a Jew as guide, we walked north- 
ward through the valley, beyond doubt the 
ancient valley of Eshcol, until, about one 
mile from the city, we came to a rather pre- 
tentious gate-way which leads into the 
grounds where stands the oak of Abraham. 
There needs be no question that this oak 
and its neighbor are the direct descendants 
of the oaks by which Abraham pitched his 
tent after he had separated from Lot before 
Bethel, and ‘removed and came and dwelt 
in the plain of Mamre, which is in Heb- 
ron;’ and beneath the shade of which he 
sat at his tent door when visited by the 
three angels on their way to destroy Sodom. 
(Gen. xiii, 18; xviii, 1, etc.) The tradi- 
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tional tree stands in a large grassy inclosure, 
about two hundred yards from the main 
road. Around the trunk is a stone wall 
several feet high, filled in with earth. The 
trunk is twenty-three feet in girth. There 


too early in the season for the buds to put 
forth. The best grapes of Southern Pales- 
tine are produced in this valley, thus con- 
firming not only by the traditional neme, 
but also by the superior quality of the 


ABRAHAM’S OAK (IN THE PLAIN OF MAMRE). 


are three main branches, respectively meas- 
uring eight feet, fifteen feet six inches, and 
seven feet five inches in girth, and the 
continuous shade thrown by the tree is 
twenty-six feet three inches by seventy-eight 
feet, and would easily afford standing room 
for one thousand persons. One dead, broken 
limb was the only part from which it was 
allowable to take a relic. 

“This oak differs from the tree commonly 
called terebinth. Its bark is rough, leaf 
small, irregular in shape, and jagged at the 
edges. Its acorns are like those of our com- 
mon American oak. 

“T had wondered the day before where 
grew the grapes of Eshcol, as just below 
Hebron we had seen no vineyards; but now 
my wonder wasatanend. Throughout this 
valley, as far as the eye can see, are exten- 
sive vineyards. They are inclosed with 
stone walls, with watch-towers, and the vines 


generally seem to be very old. It was yet 





fruit, the probable site whence the spies bore 
the specimen grapes and figs; for here, too, 
the fig-tree abounds; its tender leaves and 
fruit were just appearing. ° 

“Three hours more brought us to the 
ruins of Jedur, the Gedor of Joshua xv, 58. 
This valley sweeps eastward through the 
Wilderness of Judea, and terminates in the 
vicinity of Engedi. It was often traversed 
by David and his men. From this onward 
there was nothing but an irksome monotony 
of rugged hills till we descended suddenly 
upon Solomon’s Pools, situated in a beauti- 
ful little valley, now called el Burak—‘ Val- 
ley of the Tanks.’ Adjoining the upper | 
pool is an old Saracenic fortress of great size, 
tenanted by a lone Arab, who picks up a 
few piasters by acting as a guide about 
the pools. 

“Across the field to the west, at the base 
of the mountain, is a little house covering 
the entrance to the springs of water, whence 
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1s the principal supply of the pools. The 
water issues from the side of the hill in a 
channel at least six inches wide, is caught in 
two reservoirs, and is passed thence under 
ground about three hundred yards to a point 
near the north-west cor- 
ner of the upper pool, 
where it is divided, 
part running into a 
vault twenty-five feet 
by five, and thence 


“We immediately went into the Latin 
Convent of St. Francis, and were courteously 
received by a monk, who, after refreshing 
his guests with lemonade, conducted us 
through the series of buildings which cluster 


into the upper pool, , fs ; a aon 
the other part being Bi ie +: west =< “Se 


conducted round the 
north side of the suc- 
cessive pools, and be- 
low them, till it flows 
into the main aqueduct, 
which ends at Jerusa- 
lem. By this method 
it was sought to ac- 
complish the double purpose of obtaining 
a fresh supply of water directly from the 
fountain-head, and also keeping the reser- 
voirs filled from the overflow, so as to have 
on hand a perpetual reserve. 

“Instead of keeping the direct road over 
the hill to Jerusalem, we followed Wady el 
Burak by the line of the aqueduct to Beth- 
lehem. The valley grows narrower and 
deeper as it descends, and is irrigated by 
streams from the pools. Our route was 
above the little village Urtas, believed to 
be the ancient Etham, which sits nestled on 
the hill-side. On rising the next hill, Beth- 
lehem all at once stood before us, perched 
on a shoulder of the mountain along which 
we should have traveled had we gone directly 
from the Pools to Jerusalem. 

“Bethlehem seemed, in its clear outlines, 
and its white, flat houses, like an old friend, 
so familiar had pictures made it to me from 
my youth. Crossing the head of a valley 
which slopes to the eastward, known as the 
Valley of the Shepherds, we mounted the 
hill, and wheeling suddenly to the right, 
entered, amid new and old buildings, the 
main street, and stopped not until, having 
gone the whole length of its narrow, slippery 
pavement, we dismounted in the open area 
in front of the Convent of the Nativity. 





VALLEY OF THE TANKS (SOLOMON’S POOLS). 


over the supposed place of the nativity. Pass- 
ing through a great hall we entered the Latin 
Chapel of St. Catharine, where services were 
being conducted; then into the Greek 
Chapel, by far the most imposing, where 
also services were being held; then into the 
Armenian, where no service was going on. 

“Through a door on the left of the Greek 
Chapel we descended by a few steps into the 
cave beneath it, a low, narrow, vaulted 
room, thirty-eight feet long by eleven feet 
wide, lighted with burning lamps. This is 
the Ohapel of the Nativity. Just to the 
left on entering, we were pointed to the apsis, 
a vaulted recess hung with sixteen silver 
lamps, almost wholly destitute of ornament, 
with a marble floor, in the center of which 
is a silver star, with a hole in it about six 
inches in diameter, surrounded with the 
words in Latin, ‘Here Jesus Christ was born 
of the Virgin Mary.’ I was a little startled 
at the suddenness with which I had come 
upon the spot. I was not prepared to take 
in its deep significance. We were in a crowd. 
The next day, after spending much of the 
night in thinking and dreaming of the crown- 
ing miracle of the New Testament—God 
manifest in the flesh—and having become 
somewhat imbued with its great mystery 
and design, I went back again. I stood quite 
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alone at the sacred shrine. A woman crept | Lord of glory touched the earth! Let those 
up, and bowing her face to the stones, lav- | stand idly by who may, my faith shall pierce 
ished upon them her kisses. What could I | the dim shadows of superstition, and bow 
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do otherwise than kneel and drop a tear as I | down at the point where the divine Savior 
reached over and put my hand through the | first met humanity in his coming to meet me. 
hole, and upon the very spot where first the “The Basilica, or Church of the Nativity 
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proper, stands in front of the four 

main chapels, occupying what in 

other churches is the choir. It is 

said to have been first built by the 

Empress Helena, A. D. 327, and is 

claimed to be the oldest Christian 

architecture in the world. It is 

of imposing size, but plain almost 

to nakedness. Its rows of Corin- 

thian columns, transferred, as is 

supposed, from some great build- 

ing at Jerusalem, divide the area a Stites {= 
into four aisles, and constitute the “= sans ‘4s 
only architectural beauty. The .*+?™ ig UT 4 

common property of all the sects, ; : f 3 ALS 

but little care is bestowed upon its z 

preservation. Poverty of ornament, 

even to baldness and meanness, 

marks it and all the buildings, show- “Leaving Bethlehem, after a few minutes’ 
ing that the attraction here is one above | ride on the the main road we were in front 
all that money can procure. If the Basilica | of Rachel’s Tomb. This is a little mosque 
and adjacent convent buildings lack orna- | of the roadside, and is regarded with great 
ment within, much more without: exteriorly ' sanctity by the Moslems. The spot it occu- 


oa 
vane 


WALL OF JERUSALEM NEAR DAMASCUS GATE. 


they look like an old, half-decayed baronial ; pies, whether the exact one or not, can not 
establishment, wholly destitute of the touch | be far removed from that where Jacob buried 
of modern arf or freshness. | his beloved Rachel. ‘And they journeyed 
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from Bethel; and there was but a little way 
to come to Ephrath: and Rachel died, and 
was buried in the way to Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem. And Jacob set a pillar upon 
her grave: that is the pillar of Rachel’s grave 
unto this day.’ (Genesis xxxv, 16, 19, 20.) 
This simple, touch- 
ing narrative is the 
first mention in 
Scripture of the lit- 
tle city destined 
afterward to figure 
so prominently in 
sacred history. Its 
identity is as clearly 
fixed as that of Jeru- 
salem itself. Swal- 
lowing up all previ- 
ous events, the birth 
of David with the 
rest, the birth of Da- 
vid’s greatest son, 
the divine Jesus, has 
given it an impor- 
tance which has cen- 
tered upon it for 
nearly two thousand years the strongest 
affections of the best portion of mankind. 
The greatness of this event renders the 
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A JEW OF JERUSALEM. 


certain identification of Bethlehem as the 
place of Christ’s birth not only a matter 
of the highest interest to all Christian 
people, but also of no little gratification 
and thankfulness, though, of course, of no 
great spiritual importance.” 

And now at length 
the holy city was 
reached, and_ en- 
tered; and here we 
must leave our tour- 
ists to enjoy the 
double delights of 
sight-seers and pil- 
grims, commending 
them to the favor 
of the venerable de- 
scendants of Israel, 
who dwell in, but do 
not govern, the city 
of their long depart- 
ed king, whose great- 
er Son their fathers 
did not know, and 
who abide as a per- 
petual fulfillment of 
the curse imprecated by their fathers upon 
themselves and their race,—‘ His blood be 
upon us and our children.” 





MACAULAY’S MOTHER AND SISTERS. 


8 is well known, Lord Macaulay lived 

and died a bachelor. Why he never 
married his “Life and Letters” do not ex- 
plain. That his mind was not set against 
marriage is made obvious by an incidental 
remark in a letter to his friend Ellis, writ- 
ten when he was thirty-six. Describing his 
pecuniary condition, as he expected it would 
be on his return from India, he says: “I 
shall be richer than I ever wish to be as a 
single man; and every day renders it more 
unlikely that I should marry.” 

Knowing as we do that Macaulay was in- 
tensely fond of domestic life, that his affec- 
tions were warm, womanly, indeed, and that 
he looked upon his marriage as an open 
question up to his thirty-seventh year, the 





question returns, why did he not marry? 
We think there is but one solution for this 


problem. He had no objection to marrying. 
He may have desired it; but the same rea- 
sons which decided him to accept an ap- 
pointment from his government to India kept 
him from forming matrimonial relations. 
They are thus stated in a letter to his friend, 
Lord Lansdowne: “A family which I love 
most fondly is dependent upon me. Unless 
I would see my father left in his old age to 
the charity of less near relations, my young- 
est brother unable to attain a good profes- 
sional education, my sisters, who are more 
to me than sisters ever were to a brother, 
forced to turn governesses or humble com- 
panions, I must do something,” etc. 
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Here, then, we have the key to the secret 
of Macaulay’s bachelorhood. His father’s 
nnfortunate failure in business, which hap- 
pened when his illustrious son was as yet 
only on the threshold of his great career, 
placed the heavy burden of a dependent 
family upon his shoulders. He accepted it 
cheerfully, without a murmur, and laid at 
his sisters’ feet those rich treasures of an un- 
measured affection, which under happier 
circumstances would have been offered to 
the woman he would have chosen as his 
bride. Who will say that he did not offer 
a noble sacrifice at the shrine of domestic 
love? It affords one pleasure to know that 
this sacrifice was appreciated, and that in 
the grateful affection of his devoted sisters he 
found a rich compensation, and a degree of 
home happiness often denied to married men. 

We know of nothing in the records of 
great men’s lives more beautiful than Ma- 
caulay’s love for his mother and sisters, and 
they were eminently worthy of it. His 
mother was a lady in whom a high and no- 
ble character was joined to deep affection 
Before 


and great sweetness of disposition. 
her marriage with the great emancipationist, 
Zachary Macaulay, she was very intimate 


with Hannah More. Her Quaker father 
opposed her engagement with the distin- 
guished but poor philanthropist. He and 
his relatives wished to see her wedded to 
both wealth and worth; certainly to wealth. 
But Selina’s heart was true to the man she 
loved. His character Zaiisfied her judgment. 
She clung to him mpdestly but decidedly. 
The distinguished Hannah More pleaded 
her cause with her ambitious father. Con- 
sent was wrung from him; but hoping, 
perhaps that time and absénce would cool 
his daughter’s love, he stipulated that their 
marriage should not take place until Mr. 
Zachary’s return from his Juties at Sierra Le- 
one. His absence continued through three 
long years. But their love was true, and they 
were finally married ‘A most close union it 
was,” says her son’s biographer, Trevelyan; 
her husband’s “love for his wife and deep 
trust and confidence in her never failed.” 
Thomas, afterward Lord Macaulay, was 
the first offspring of this true marriage. 





The affection which he soon manifested for 
his mother in his early years was remark- 
able. “He would cry for joy on seeing her 
after a few hours’ absence.” She was judi- 
ciously fond, however, and made his boy- 
life very happy without spoiling him by un- 
wise indulgences. Never, perhaps, did a 
mother make a son’s heart more fully her 
own than did Selina Macaulay. 

Some of her letters to him while he was 
away at school are indescribably touching 
and beautiful. What, for instance can be 
imagined more admirable than the following : 

“You see how ambitious your mother is. 
She must have the wisdom of her son ac- 
knowledged before angels and an assembled 
world. My wishes can soar no higher, and 
they can be content with nothing less for 
any of my children. The first time I saw 
your face I repeated those beautiful lines of 
Watts’s cradle hymn: 

‘ Mayst thou live to know and fear him, 
Trust and love him all thy days; 
Then go dwell forever near him, 
See his face and sing his praise ;’ 
and this is the substance of all my prayers 
for you.” 

How fitting was this picture of his moth- 
er’s pale face fondly gazing for the first time 
on his infant form, while her heart breathed 
that lofty prayer, to impress the sensitive 
boy’s imagination, and bind him to her with 
the silken chain of filial affection! 

While at college Macaulay had a brief 
illness. His mother wrote him anxiously. 
She mentioned the recent recovery from 
sickness of his brothcr John, who was at 
home. In his answer he says: 

“T am sure it is well worth while being 
sick to be nursed by a mother. There is 
nothing which I remember with such pleas- 
ure as the time when you nursed me at As- 
penden. How sick and sleepless 
and weak I was, lying in bed when I was 
told that you were come! How well I re- 
member with what ecstasy of joy I saw that 
face approaching me, in the middle of peo- 
ple that did not care if I died that night, 
except for the trouble of burying me. The 
sound of your voice, the touch of your hand 
are present to me now, and will be, I trust 
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in God, until my latest hour. The very 
thought of these things invigorated me the 
other day, and I almost blessed the sickness 
which brought before me associated images 
of a tenderness and affection, which, how- 
ever imperfectly repaid, are deeply remem- 
bered. All objects of ambition, all 
rewards of talent, sink into nothing com- 
pared with that affection which is independ- 
ent of good or adverse circumstances, except 
that it is never so ardent, so delicate, or so 
tender, as in the hour of languor or distress.” 

Great, indeed, must have been the wealth 
and wisdom of the maternal love that in- 
spired these tender professions of filial affec- 
tion in such a true man as young Macaulay. 

This aoble woman died just when her dis- 
tinguished son was winning his first laurels 
as an orator on the floor of the House of 
Commons, in 1831. The shock which killed 
her was the sudden death of her daughter 
Jane, who was found dead one morning, lying 
as if asleep in her bed. A peaceful end to a 
beautiful life, but it was more than the lov- 
ing mother could endure and live. It de- 
stroyed her health, and after a few short 
months she quietly passed away from those 
she loved on earth to join the loved ones who 
had gone before to heaven. 

His mother’s death threw the young states- 
man into “an agony of distress; and,” says 
his sister Margaret, “he gave way at first to 
violent bursts of feeling. During the whole 
of the week he was with us all day an’. was 
the greatest comfort to us imaginable. He 
talked a great deal of our sorrow and led the 
conversation by degrees to other subjects, 
bearing the whole burden of it himself.” 
This simple record shows us Macaulay as he 
was, a strong man endowed with a woman’s 
sensibility. 

The blow which killed the mother stag- 
gered the brother. He was in Paris when 
the sad news of his sister’s death reached 
him. Writing to his father he said: 

“This news has broken my heart. 

I can do nothing but sit in my room and 
think of poor dear Jane’s kindness and affec- 
tion. There will be neither use nor 
pleasure in remaining here.”’ 

There was no sentimental affection in this 





language. It was a true expression of a 
fraternal love which made him the sunshine 
of his smitten home. 

But his warmest affections flowed toward 
“his sisters Hannah and Margaret, younger 
than himself by ten and twelve years re- 
spectively.” For them his fondness, though 
never foolish or extravagant, was deep, en- 
during, beautiful, and, in a qualified sense, 
romantic. 

Margaret’s journal informs us how she 
“first became very fond” of her noble brother 
when she was about twelve years old. His 
conversation delighted and enchanted her. 
He took unmeasured pains to amuse and 
instruct her and her sister. He read his 
manuscripts to them, invited their criti- 
cisms, talked to them of public events and of 
public men, of his prospects and ambitions, 
of books and their authors, and, in short, of 
every thing calcu!ated to refresh and stimu- 
late their minds. He also walked with them, 
took them to see objects of interest, joked, 
laughed, made merriment for them, did 
every thing that a great mind swayed by a 
heart full of blameless, amiable, delightful 
“brotherly affection” could devise to pro- 
mote their happiness and develop their 
minds. No wonder they loved him dearly. 

But another love, stronger and dearer than 
the ties of consanguinity found its way into 
Margaret’s heart. A wealthy young Quaker, 
named Cropper, obtained the promise of her 
hand. Macaulay received the to him unwel- 
come news just as his political friends were 
“mad with exultation” over his election to 
Parliament by the citizens of Leeds. Two 
hundred of them were sitting round him 
“thinking me,” he writes to Hannah, “the 
happiest man in the world, when your letter 
was delivered to me. And it is all that I 
can do to hide my tears and to command my 
voice when it is necessary for me to reply to 
their congratulations. Dearest, dearest sis- 
ter, you alone are now left to me. Whom 
have I on earth but thee? But for you, in 
the midst of all these successes, I should 
wish that I were lying by poor Hyde Vil- 
liers” (a college friend lately deceased). 

A cold-hearted man or a frivolous, heart- 
less woman may turn with a curl upon the 
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lip from this picture of Macaulay weeping, 
in the moment of a proud success, over a 
sister’s marriage. We can not share that 
feeling of contempt. There may have been, 
there was, doubtless, a measure of unreason- 
ableness in his grief. Nevertheless, it strikes 
us as the most beautiful fact in his eventful 
life. It was the momentary triumph of 
brotherly affection over ambition. And it 
was but momentary. Reflection mollified, 
if it did not heai, the wound, and he wrote, 
“To repine against the nature of things, 
and against the great fundamental law of 
all society, because, in consequence of my 
own want of foresight (in not anticipating 
such an event) it happens to bear heavily 
on me, would be the basest and most absurd 
selfishness.” 

And so we find him bridling his regrets, 
turning with zeal to his Parliamentary 
duties, yet looking, with yearning affection, 
to the society of his remaining spinster sister 
for solace in his hours of repose. To her he 
writes playfully, but sincerely: 

“Tam sick of lords with no brains in their 
heads, and ladies with paint on their cheeks, 
and politics, and politicians, and that reek- 
ing furnace of a house. 


“Oh, rather would I see this day 
My little Nancy well and merry, 
Than the blue ribbons of Earl Grey, 
Or the blue stockings of Miss Berry.” 

Writing again to Hannah of his pecun- 
iary and official prospects, he says: 

“My pen is sufficient for my support, and 
my sister’s company is sufficient for my happi- 
ness. Only let me see her well and cheerful, 
and let offices in Government and seats in 
Parliament go to those who care for them.” 

But circumstances did make it desirable, 
when he was thirty-three, that he should 
accept an office in India, the emoluments 
of which promised him, in four or five years, 
that moderate independence for which he 
pined. Then his heart turned toward his 
sister, longing to make her the companion 
of his exile. Nothing in modern literature 
excels the delicacy and earnestness with 
which he pressed his request. Writing to 
her he says: 

“ Whether the period of my exile shall be 











one of comfort and even of happi- 
ness, depends on you. Will you go 
with me? I know what a sacrifice I ask of 
you. I can bribe you only by telling 
you that, if you will go with me, I will love 
you better than I love you now, if I can.” 

Had this paragon of brothers been wooing 
a bride, he could have scarcely urged a more 
tender plea. He was asking much of his 
sister, but her affection was equal to his de- 
mand, and she consented to a voyage which 
was not then the pleasure trip it is in these 
days of steamships and overland facilities. 

There is a glimpse of fraternal thought- 
fulness in the following note to Hannah re- 
specting the cabin she is to occupy while on 
her voyage. He writes her: 

“The captain advised me strongly to put 
little furniture in our cabins. I told him to 
have yours made neat as possible without 
regard toexpense. He has promised to have 
it furnished simply but prettily. . . . I 
shall spare nothing to make it a pretty little 
boudoir for you. You can not think how 
my friends here praise you. You are quite 
Sir James Graham’s heroine.” 

The voyage was made in safety. But Ma- 
caulay had scarcely established himself in 
Calcutta, when his sister met her destiny in 
the person of a noble young man named 
Trevelyan. He seems to have borne this 
second blow, if not without a pang of dis- 
appointment, yet with more of philosophic 
resignation than when Margaret gave her- 
self to the Quaker. We fancy he was better 
pleased with the man of Hannah’s choice, 
of whom he says, “I can truly say that if I 
had to search India for a husband for her, I 
could have found no man to whom I could 
with equal confidence have entrusted her 
happiness.” 

Yet the high character of the suitor did 
not prevent the marriage from giving him a 
heart wound, as we may see by the following 
words addressed to his married sister in 
England. After stating his discovery of 
Trevelyan’s attentions to Hannah, and as- 
serting that though he could have easily 
rebuffed him by coldness, yet he had actually 
encouraged his advances, he adds: 

“My parting from you almost broke my 
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heart. But when I parted from you I had 
Nancy. I had all my other relations; I had 
my friends; I had my country. NowI have 
nothing but the resources of my own mind 
and the consciousness of having acted not 
ungenerously. ButIdo not repine. What- 
ever I suffer I have brought upon myself. 
I have staked my happiness without 
calculating the chances of the dice. 
I must bear my punishment as I can.” 

At the close of this letter, he appears to 
see something approaching the ridiculous in 
these confessions, and he tells Margaret that 
the following foolish nursery rhyme “con- 
tains the history of my life:” 

“There were two birds that sat on a stone; 
One flew away, and there was but one. 


The other flew away, and then there was none; 
And the poor stone was left all alone.” 


The truth is that Macaulay expected the 
impossible when he thought to satisfy the 
yearnings of his great sensitive heart with 
the outgoings of his almost perfect fraternal 
affection for his sisters. The real need of 
his life was the wifely love of a good and 
cultivated woman. Why he missed this, as 
we have hinted, was more his misfortune 
than his fault. Nevertheless his love for his 
sisters was not unrewarded. Margaret died 
about the time of Hannah’s marriage, but 
the latter, with her noble husband, made 
her home with him while they remained in 
India, and to the day of his death afforded 
him the solace of a sisterly affection which 
owned no abatement on account of her mar- 
riage. Her children also won his love, and 
in after years constant intercourse with them 
kept his spirit young when the infirmities 
of approaching age oppressed his decaying 
body. 

Writing to his friend Ellis, shortly after 
receiving the news of Margaret’s death, he 
says: “What she was to me no words can 


express. I will not say that she was dearer | 


to me than any thing in the world, for my 
sister, who was with me, was equally dear; 
but she was as dear to me as one human be- 
ing can be to another.” So deep and endur- 





ing was this unique love that time did not 
wear it out. Three years before he died, he 
was one day burning and arranging papers 
in his study. He writes: “Some things 
that met my eyes overcame me for a time. 
Margaret, alas! alas! And yet she might 
have changed to me. But no; that could 
never have been. To think that she has 
been near twenty-two years dead; and I am 
crying for her as if it were yesterday.” 

Yes, it is worth thinking of. To see 
the great essayist, orator, statesman, and 
historian, crowned with riches and honors, 
shedding tears of fond affection over a me- 
mento of a sister who had died nearly a 
quarter of a century before is a spectacle 
worthy of our tenderest thoughts and warm- 
est admiration. It makes one love the man 
even more than we admire the historian. It 
inspires the wish that human affections were 
more sedulously cultivated than we fear 
they are in these busy, self-seeking times. 

As a fitting pendant to this last scene we 
can not forbear to add one taken from the 
close of Hannah’s life. Her brother had 
been long dead, and she was rapidly sinking. 
She was placed in her carriage, and at her 
earnest desire it was driven in front of the 
house in Great Ormond Street, where she 
had spent several happy years with her 
brother in the early part of his public ca- 
reer. Seated in her carriage, she fixed ler 
eyes for many minutes upon those well- 
known walls, and silently held communion 
with that delightfui portion of her life spent 
within them. After this silent feast of love 
she was driven home to die. 

Are we mistaken in thinking that great 
as Macaulay was in talents, genius, and at- 
tainments, he was still greater in his affec- 
tions? His was 

** A life in civic action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent, 


A potent voice in Parliament, 
A pillar steadfast in the storm. 


I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but from hour to hour 
In reverence and in charity.” 
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NORMAN MACLEOD—PREACHER, AUTHOR, HUMORIST.* 
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NORMAN MACLEOD. 


HE late Norman Macleod—born June 3, 

1812, died June 16, 1872—was a fair 
specimen of what Scotland does for her sons, 
and of what her sons can do for Scotland. 
In this case each was richer for the other. 
Those who came into intimate relations with 
him recognized him as a specimen Scotchman 
wherever he was, whether at home, on the 
Continent, in America, or in India. He 
was one of those breezy men who set social 
circles, presbyteries, and general assemblies 
in a pleasant tumult as soon as he began to 
speak. He was so candid and honorable 
that no one ever dreamed him other than 
his words would indicate, and so powerful 
was his genius that he naturally took the 
place of leader. We say he was a thorough 
Scotchman. The cheeriness of the very 
lochs and highlands and heather could be 
seen in his playful eyes and over all his 
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broad face. He was country-born, and never 
ceased to love the smell of the mountains. 
He came honestly enough by his rural at- 
tachment, for both his father and mother 
were children of calm and broken Argyll- 
shire. ‘At the end of the last century,” 
says his biographer: 

“There were two families residing on opposite 
shores of the Sound of Mull, in Argyllshire, 
their houses fronting one another across the 
blue strait which winds in from the Atlantic. 
From the windows of the Manse of Mr. Mac- 
leod, the minister of Morven, on the main- 
land, could be seen the dark ruins of the old 
castle of Aros, in the island of Mull, frowning 
from its rocky eminence over the Bay of Sa- 
len, and behind the castle appeared the house 
of Mr. Maxwell, the chamberlain of the Duke 
of Argyll, and tacksman of Aros. These were 
the homes where the father and‘mother of 
Norman Macleod were then enjoying their 
happy youth.” 


Morven presented all the enchanting fea- 
tures of the complete Scotch landscape, and 
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here, in this home of his youth, were devel- 
oped those traits of character that made 
Macleod the strong man he was in late years. 
He always loved Morven, and toward the 
close of his life wrote the following exquisite 
description of it: 

“A long ridge of hill, rising some two thou- 
sand feet above the sea, its brown sides, up toa 
certain height, chequered with green strips and 
patches of cultivation, brown heather, thatched 
cottages, with white walls; here and there a 
mansion, whose chimneys are seen above the 
trees which shelter it; these are the chief fea- 
tures along its sea-board of many miles. But 
how different is the whole scene when one 
lands! New beauties reveal themselves, and 
every object seems to change its size, appear- 
ance, and relative position. A rocky wall of 
wondrous beauty, the rampart of the old up- 
raised beach which girdles Scotland, runs along 
the shore; the natural wildwood of ash, oak, 
and birch, with the hazel-copse, clothes the 
lower hills, and shelters the herds of wander- 
ing cattle; lonely sequestered bays are every- 
where scooped out into beautiful harbors; 
points and promontories seem to grow out of 
the land; and huge dykes of whinstone fash- 
ion to themselves the most picturesque out- 
lines; clear streams every-where hasten on to 
the sea; small glens, perfect gems of beauty, 
open up entrances into deep, dark pools, 
hemmed in by steep banks, hanging with row- 
an-trees, ivy, honey-suckle, and ferns; while on 
the hill-sides scattered cottages, small farms, 
and shepherds’ huts, the.signs of culture and 
industry, give life to the whole scene.” 


Young Macleod’s first impressions, there- 
fore, were connected with parish life, the 
simple parish life in and about the primitive 


Scotch manse of his father. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the spirit of this home- 
life should enter largely into his character 
and career. He was as fully called to preach 
the Gospel as any man, and had for his work 
eminent capacity, but he seemed to gravitate 
into the ministry largely by the very force 
of his training and associations. He stepped 
into his father's profession with all the grace 
and dignity of divine right. He became a 
prolific author, but down to his latest lines 
he wrote nothing that did not receive its 
inspiration from his first home, and exhibit 
the gentleness, sweetness, charity, and white 





purity of his father’s house. He was fond 
of writing about the simple rustic life of 
upper Scotland, now passing away, and out 
of the pleasing incidents of which his boy- 
hood formed a part, he wove those charming 
stories which first saw the light in his Good 
Words, and afterward went into volumes 
for other and later circles of readers. !t 
would be difficult to find a man who more 
completely filled out in his ministry the 
ideal life of the true preacher. He was 
equally at home in the presence of royalty 
and the peasantry; his words were as well 
chosen and went as straight to the heart in 
the one case as in the other; he was as trusted 
by. the homeless of Glasgow as by the royal 
family at Balmoral Castle. 

The outward life of Macleod was a steady 
progress. It advanced from the crudeness 
of juvenile efforts at school and in an obscure 
pulpit to the majestic strength and scope of 
his final years. He studied in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, where he carried off few 
prizes, but gave himself mostly to his favor- 
ite works, such as Shakespeare and Words- 
worth, with avidity. His studies were some- 
what desultory, and there was far more gain 
in breadth than depth when he found him- 
self a young theological student, at Chal- 
mers’s feet in Edinburgh. He did not excel 
in theological discussion, but shone in his 
own peculiar way in the social circle. Here, 
in the words of a fellow student: 


“He displayed the wondrous versatility, 
originality, and brilliancy of his mind. With 
a few of his chosen companions round him he 
made the evening instructive and delightful. 
He frequently, by an intuitive glance, revealed 
more of the heart of a subject than others with 
more extensive and accurate scholarship could 
attain through their acquirements in philoso- 
phy or history. He was often disposed to start 
the wildest paradoxes, which he would defend 
by the most plausible analogies, and, if forced 
to retreat from his position, he would do so 
under a shower of ludicrous retorts and fanci- 
ful images. He was ever ready with the most 
apt quotatious from Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Keats, or with some telling 
story; or, brimming over with fun, he would 
improvise crambo rhymes, sometimes most 
pointed, always ludicrous; or, bursting into 
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song, throw more nature into its expression 
than I almost ever heard from any singer. 
The sparkling effervescence of his mind often 
astonished, and always charmed and stirred 
the thoughts, feelings, and enthusiasm of his 
companions.” 


There was an intermission of a few months 
in his theological course in 1834, which he 
spent on the Continent, making Weimar his 
headquarters, but successfully completing 
the very respectable tour of Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, Innsbruck, Salzburg, Linz, Vi- 
enna, Prague, Dresden, and Leipsic. In 
1838 he was appointed minister to the par- 
ish of Loudoun, in Ayrshire, and his own 
words reveal the importance which he at- 
tached to his new work: 


‘* November 3d.—I have got the parish of Lou- 
doun. Eternal God, I thank thee through 
Jesus Christ, and, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, I devote myself to thy service 
for the advancement of thy glory and kingdom. 
“These words I write this day the moment 
I hear of my appointment. I again solemnly 
say Amen. I have got a parish! the guidance 
of souls to heaven! I shail at the last day 
have to tell how I performed my duties—part 
of my flock will go to the left; part, I trust, to 
the right. I, their pastor, shall see this! I 
am set to gather lambs to Christ. What a 
responsibility! I do not feel it half enough; 
but I pray with all my soul, heart, and 
strength that the Gréat Shepherd may never 
, forsake me. Without him I can do nothing; 
with him I can do all things. O, my Father, 
my kind and merciful Father, thou who art 
my Creator and Preserver and Redeemer, I 
this day, before thee, declare my willingness to 
make my soul and parish part of thy everlast- 
ing kingdom. Accept of my deepest thanks 
for thy kindness until now. Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost be with me until the day of my 
death; purify, strengthen me, and give me 
from the infinite riches of thy grace power to 
be a faithful minister, and to turn many peo- 
ple from darkness to light. Into thy hand I 
commit my soul! I had an address, a kind 
address, from Darvel, in Loudoun, to-day, 
which gave me much encouragement. I feel 
an affection for the parish already. May the 
Lord grant in his mercy that I may go for the 
promoting of his glory.” 


No young preacher ever set out on his 
great mission with more determination to 





succeed than Macleod. He had seen much 
at home, but, so far as his success was con- 
cerned, he yet had every thing to learn. 
How seriousness and humor blended in him, 
may be seen in a single letter to a friend, 
from which we extract only fragments: 


“T deeply feel, or rather I am clearly con- 
scious, of a dreadful coldness regarding the sav- 
ing of souls. I have seldom a glimpse of true 
love for a soul. It is an awful confession, but 
it is true. Oh, this body of death! this soul- 
killing, this murdering sin! When, when will 
this Egyptian darkness be forever past? when 
shall this leprosy be finally healed? Oh, that 
my soul were but one half hour saturated and 
filled with a sense of God’s love to me a sin- 
ner! If I could only obtain one full and clear 
glimpse of the gulf to which sin has brought 
me and from which Christ has saved me, I 
I know that I would go to the world’s end if 
by any possibility I could lead another to see 
the same great salvation. Never, never can 
we succeed as ministers unless we are person- 
ally holy. Power, genius, learning are mere 
skeletons—this the life; magnificent statues to 
call forth the highest admiration from men of 
taste and feeling, but not living things to love, 
to rouse to action, to point to heaven, to tell of 
heavenly things; and so it is my parochial vis- 
itations, my prayers at sick beds, my Sabbaths, 
my duties in school, that crush me most to 
earth. So little real love of God, so little real 
single-heartedness for the magnifying of Christ, 
so much self-satisfaction, that my only com- 
fort is my having a good and great High 
Priest who can bear the iniquity of our holy 
things. I had Lord Jeffrey in church. 
I never had a more fixed and attentive listener. 
Luckily, I was thoroughly prepared. I gener- 
ally take eight hours to write a sermon. [I rise 
at six. I never begin to commit till Saturday 
night—four readings do it. The church is 
crammed; they are sitting outside the doors, 
and come from all quarters. All this is very 
well, but what if God withholds the blessing? 
I pray he may be glorified. Chal- 
mers came to Kilmarnock to meet the Presby- 
tery. It was the old story. He made a great 
impression. At one time how I did laugh! 
He had a bundle of letters from colliers, etc., 
about Stob Hill. He let them all fall in the 
precentor’s box, where he was standing. He 
disappeared, searching for them. At one time 
you would see his back, at another an elbow, 
then his head, reaching out the cushions of 
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the seat to any one who like to take them; 
in short, all was topsy-turvy, and his face as 
red as a turkey-cock.” 


The disruption of the Scotch Church in 
1843 has proved one of the chief ecclesias- 
tical events of the present century. The 
“Moderates” adhered to the traditions of 
the past, and claimed that the patrons 
should choose the pastors for the congrega- 
tions; the “‘ Evangelicals” contended for the 
rights of the congregations, and were evan- 
gelistic, liberal, aggressive. So, under the 
lead of Welsh and Chalmers, not less than 
four hundred ministers boldly separated 
from the Established Church of Scotland, 
and walked out of the presence of the As- 
sembly, without flock or glebe or manse, and 
founded the Free Church of Scotland, which 
is to-day the only parallel in the world to 
the Free Church in the free United States. 
Macleod stayed in the old fold. He made 
two speeches during the Assembly, but they 
were powerless to stem the eloquence of 
Chalmers. Shortly afterward, Macleod en- 
tered upon a new field of labor. He was 


growing; and was now pastor in larger Dal- 
keith, where it was his chief work to get 


ready for the still larger Glasgow. His 
duties here were heavy, but he met them 
with cheerful and courageous spirit. He 
was wont to throw off his cares by humor- 
ous letters to his friends, in which his strong 
taste for caricature frequently played an im- 
portant part. Here is a specimen of a con- 
gratulatory letter to a friend, Sir John 
Campbell, of Kildalloig, on the birth of 


“<‘Oficer of the Watch. The commodore is 
signaling, sir.’ 

“ “Captain. 

“< Officer. 
born.’’’ 

“‘ Captain. Glorious news! All hands on 


What has she got up?” 
No. 1, sir. “An heir apparent is 





deck! Bend on your flags! 
halyards! Load your guns! 
and aft?’ 

“All ready, sir.’ 

“Hoist and fire away! 

“Three cheers!!! 

“Load. Fire! Three cheers!!! 

“Load again. Fire! 

“Three tremendous cheers!!! 

“For the Laird of Kildalloig!’ 

“Tt is impossible to do justice to the sen- 
sation which was created in every part of the 
ship. The vessel herself made one of her best 
bows, and for once ceased to look stern. The 
sails, though suffering much from the bight of 
a rope, for which the the doctor had stuck on 

them a number of 

leeches and recom- 

mended wet sheets, 

-2 nevertheless ‘looked 

swell’ and much 

pleased as the top- 

gallants said sweet 

things into their lee- 

earing. The royals, though rather high 
and complaining of the truck system, waved 
their caps. The chain-cable sung ‘Old King 


Stand by your 
All ready fore 


Coil,’ while the best-bower cried encore / 
(anchor). The capstan began to make love 
to the windlass, who was thought to be a 
great catch, but who pre- 

ferred the caboose on ac- 

count of his coppers. 

The boutswain took the 

ship round the waist, 

but got it pitched into 

him for his imperti- 

nence. He said it was 

all friendship. The bin- 

a nacle was out of his wits 

with joy,—quite non-compass. The wheel never 
spoke; he had more conning than any in the 
ship, and was afraid of being put down or get- 
ting hard up. The cuddy gave a fearful bray. 
The cat-of-nine-tails gave a mew which was 
heard a mile off, and scampered off to the bes¢- 
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bower, which was embracing the cat-head and 
sharing its stock with it. The life-buoy roused 
up the dead lights, who rushed and wakened 
the dead 

eyes who be- 

gan to weep 

tears of joy- 

Theshrouds 

changed in- 

to wedding- 

garments, 

The two 

davits said they would out of compliment 
to the laird call themselves after the two 
Johns. The companion got so in love with 
marriage that he swore he 

would not be cheated by a 


mere name, but get another companion as 
soon as possible. The long-boat sighed for 
a punt, and 
began to pay 
his addresses 
to the cutter. 
The launch 
got so jealous 
that hekicked 
the bucket; 
while the swab 
declared he 
would turn 
cleanly, and 
try and earn 
a good char- 
acter so as to 
get spliced to a holy-stone. The guns offered 
their services to all hands, and promised that 














they would marry all and sundry can(n)on- 

ically, and each give 

a ball on the occasion. 

The block-heads alone 

were confused, but 

even they said they 

would contribute 

their sheaves. The 

very man-holes spoke 

lovingly of the fair 

sex; and the 

false keel for 

once spoke 

truth, saying 

he never saw such fun, but that he would 

» be at the bottom of all this mystery. 
“ What the effects of 
all this might have 
been no one can tell, 
if all the above mar- 
riages had taken place; 
but just as all parties 
were ready for being spliced 
(the marling-spikes acting as 
curates), it was found every 
gun was deep in port. But 
in the mean time the captain 
summoned all on deck, and 
gave the following short but 
neat speech : 
““My men, fill your glasses! Drink a 


bumper to the health of the young Laird of 
Kildalloig. May he swim for many a long 
year over the stormy 
ocean on which he has 


been launched. May 
neither his provisions 
nor cloth ever fail him. 
May he ever be steered 
by the helm of con- 
science, and go by the 
chart of duty and the 
compass of truth; and 
may every .breeze that 
blows, and every sea 
that dashes, carry him 
nearer a good haven!’ 
“Hurrah!” 
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Early in Macleod’s career he manifested 
two important qualities,—a capacity for 
missionary supervision and also for inter- 
denominational relationship. In 1845 the 
General Assembly of Scotland sent a depu- 
tation to visit the congregations in North 
America in connection with the Scotch 
Church, and Macleod was appointed one of 
the three deputies. He was absent on this 
important tour five months, and the letters 
which he wrote home during this time, to- 
gether with the very important journal of 
his observations, which is now brought to 
light, prove him to have been one of the 
most candid and capable critics of American 
religious life who has ever visited our shores. 
In the records which he kept of his voyage, 
the somber element prevailed: The sublime 
sadness of the sea constantly overawed him. 


“Tiverpool, Half-past Eleven P. M.—The bell 
buoy struck me much, As the waves rise the 
bell rings. I can not tell you the effect it had 
on my imagination when I first heard it. The 
sun was setting, attended by a glorious retinue 
of clouds. Ships in full sail and pilot-boats 
were sailing in relief, and crossing and re- 
crossing between us and the red light. I heard 
a most solemn and touching chime; then si- 
lence; and the ding dong again came over the 
sea. I can hardly express the strange thoughts 
it suggested. One could not but think of it in 
nights of storm and darkness, ringing its note 
of warning to the sailor, and its note of wel- 
come, too, and perhaps its funeral dirge. It 
was so on the awful 7th of January, when the 
New York Liner was shipwrecked on these 
banks; when the fine fellow of a captain got 
deranged. as he discovered that the light-ship, 
his only guide, was driven from her moorings! 
I could not but think it was alive and cold 
and lonely; that it had all the feeling of being 
deserted on a waste of waters, like what poor 
V anderdecken had, who hailed every ship, but 
no one came to his aid; and so the bell chimed 
and chimed for company, but it only proved a 
warning to all who heard it to sail away. 

“Friday.—Saw icebergs for the first time in 
my life. The first time we sighted them they 
were gleaming like silver specks on the hori- 
zon; but their bulk soon became visible. Noth- 
ing could exceed the majesty and beauty of 
those masses coming from some mysterious 
source, and floating silently on the mighty 
ocean. We passed within two hundred yards 





of one. The side next the western waves was 
hollowed into large caves, the precipice being 
only about twenty feet high. The mass was 
of the purest alabaster white you can conceive, 
gleaming and glistening in the setting sun; 
the waves were dashing against and under- 
mining the island; but as the sea rolled up 
foaming into these marble caves, it was of the 
deepest and purest emerald. The union of the 
intense green and pure white was exquisitely 
beautiful.” 

His tour in this country was confined to 
the Canadas, New England, and New York. 
The entry in his diary concerning his visit 
to Boston reveals the danger in which he 
fell of unwisely generalizing concerning the 
Americans and their habits. Having been 
three days in. Boston, he thought he could 
pronounce an opinion on the life of the city 
and the whole nation. He mounted the box 
of a coach, and the driver, who sat on his 
left hand, said he always took that position. 
Out came the Scotchman’s note-book, when 
this record was made amid the whirl of 
wheels: “All drivers in America sit on the 
left side of the box.” But he thought he 
would find out the cause of this strange and 
inconvenient habit, when the driver replied: 
“Why, I guess I can’t help it; I’m left- 
handed!” Away went the entry from the 
journal, and with this remark: “TI learned 
a lesson from this,—to beware how I gen- 
eralize.” 

In the organization of the Evangelical Al- 
liance Macleod took an active part. His 
words of wisdom and great charity were of 
inestimable value, and for the success which 
has since attended that peculiar and valua- 
ble association, he was in a large measure 
responsible. In 1847, he, with the late Dr. 
Herschel, went on a tour of inspection to 
Prussian Poland and Silesia, to advise con- 
cerning the agitations in the Protestant 
Church there, through the efforts of Ronge 
and Czersky, and to report at home his con- 
clusions. He soon saw through the empti- 
ness of the movement, and was not slow to 
declare it on his return home. 

His stay at Dalkeith was now drawing to 
aclose. He was needed in a higher and 
larger ministerial sphere, and with great 
hesitation was induced to accept the Barony 
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Parish of Glasgow. His conception of the | 
sanctity and grandeur of the preacher’s busi- 
ness had constantly increased. All his ex- 
pressions when standing midway between 
humble Dalkeith and great, busy, sinful 
Glasgow, prove that he regarded the preach- 
er far above kings and emperors. ‘“I would 
not exchange my profession for any in earth. 
All I have seen of the world in courts and 
camps, at home and abroad, in Europe and 
America, all, all makes me cling to it and 
love it the more. A minister of the Gospel! 
Kings and princes may veil their faces be- 
fore such a profession!” 

From the moment Macleod left Dalkeith 
in 1851, he belonged to Scotland in the broad- 
est sense He was at first staggered by the 
wants of great Glasgow, with its beggary, 
drunkenness, and homelessness, and then by 
his own unfitness. But he gradually took 
in his amazing task, and began to arrange 
for preaching to beggars and others, to write 
for them, and to collect money for them. 
In the service which he organized for the 
wretched, he would not allow any one to 
enter who had a good suit of clothes on, and 
when a reporter for the London press went 
in to get material to describe the service, he 
had to disguise himself in a garb of rags. 
Now and then Macleod ,would seek relief 
from his herculean task by humorous letters 
to his aged mother, by a run over to the 
Continent, and by the cheerful society of 
his friends. Here is his record of his ex- 
amination of a candidate for admission to 
membership in his Church: 


“Who led the children out of Egypt? Eve. 

“Who was Eve? The mother of God. 

“ What death did Christ die? (After a long 
time.) Hanged on a tree. 

“What did they do with the body? Laid it 
in @ manger. 

“What did Christ do for sinners? 
his Son. 

“Any wonderful works Christ did? Made 
the world in six days. 

“Any others? Buried Qlartha, Mary, and 
Lazarus. 

“ What became of them afterwards? Angels 
took them to Abraham’s bosom. 

“What had Christ to do with that? 


Gave 


He 





took Abraham. 
VoL. L.—3 


“Who was Christ? The Holy Spirit. 

“Are you asinner? No, 

“Did you never sin, and do you love God 
perfectly? Yes.” 


It is hardly surprising, in view of such a 
revelation, that the next entry in his journal 
should be: “ Both sciatica and work, I fear, 
on the increase.” Perhaps he felt still more 
humbled when, a little later, he was com- 
pelled to make the following record of his 
young scion’s theology : 


“T record a specimen of my boy’s theology : 

“J. ‘Auntie, what prayer shall Isay! Shall 
I say, “When I lay me down to sleep, angels 
me will keep?”’ 

“A. ‘Yes; say that.’ 

“J. ‘Mamma says that good angels keep 
good boys.’ 

“A. ‘Shall I leave the candle burning? 
you frightened?’ 

“J. “Yes—no—yes; leave it burning.’ 

“A. ‘What are you frightened for?’ 

“J. ‘Rats.’ 

“A, ‘Think you, dear, about the good angels.’ 

“J. ‘Can they kill rats ??” 


Are 


Macleod’s authorship grew upon him un- 


consciously. He began to write from the 
time of his first pastoral field, and never 
ceased until his death. The Good Words, 
which soon arose to be the chief religious 
magazine in Great Britain, owed its entire 
success to his vigor and capacity as an editor. 
The publishers, Strahan and Isbister, ac- 
cepted all his suggestions with cordial readi- 
ness, and there was nothing which the editor 
proposed that did not have its effect upon 
enlarging the circulation and increasing the 
influence of the periodical. His relations 
with his publishers were those of friendship, 
rather than of business. The first part of 
the following letter to Strahan would seem 
serious enough to any one who did not 
know the humor of the correspondent: 


TO A. STRAHAN, ESQ. 
‘“* MONASTERY OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD, } 
“June 21, 1862. J 

“Ere I bid farewell to the world, I wish to 
bid farewell to thee. I have resolved to join 
the Brothers of St. Bernard. All is arranged. 
I find that they never heard of Presbyterian- 
ism, Free or U. P. Kirk; know nothing even 
of Dr. —— or Dr. ——, and have kept up 
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service here, helping the poor and needy for 
eight hundred years. I find I can live here for 
nothing, never preach, but only chant Latin 
prayers; that they never attend public meet- 
ings, never go to Exeter Hall nor to a General 
Assembly, but attend to the big dogs and the 
travelers of all nations. In short, it is the 
very place for me, and I have craved admis- 
sion, and hope to be received to-night. I 


Co 27 


= we & ry” 


shall be known henceforth as Frater Flem- 
ingus. (I think I owe it to the captain to 
adopt hisname.) My wife goes to a nunnery ; 
I leave my children to Sour care—3} to you, 
and 33 to Isbister. Farewell, best of men 
and of publishers! Farewell, Isbister, best of 
men and of smokers! Farewell, Good Words! 
Farewell, the world and all its vanities!— 
I was interrupted at this point by a procession 
of monks, who came to strip me of my worldly 
garments, and to prescribe the vows. 
changing garments, I inquired about the vows. 
Judge of my amazement in finding I must re- 
nounce cigars for ever! I pause— 

“P, S—2 A. M,, 22d.—The monks won’t 
give in. The weather is fearfully cold. No 
fires in the cells. The dogs are mangy. 


“3 A. M—I am half dead with cold. I | 


sha’ n’t lie in the morgue. I repent! 
“6 A. M.—Off for London! Hurrah 


? 


Macleod had difficulty in organizing his 


corps of contributors but no one knew bet- | 


ter than he how to throw off the burden of 
his position. To his regular contributors he 
often wrote simply caricatures with a little 
letter press accompanying. 
_A letter to Ludlow runs on this wise: 
“The articles upon the Deaconesses, in Good 
Words, seem to prepare the way for what you 





Before | 


| but marriage? 
| those two when in love!” 


| perhaps even you are. 





intended to write, or proposed to write, upon 
the useful] sisterhoods in the Church of Rome. 
I shall be glad to have your views upon 
that most useful class of females; but do, my 
dear fellow, remember that you are writing for 
John Smith and his wife, up one ‘pair’ of 
stairs, after a tea-dinner at six o’clock: John 
indifferent to the movements of the starry 
heavens, and Mrs. Smith absorbed in the toes 
of John’s stockings. Think of these (if you 
can) and you will write splendidly.” 


Perhaps his experience with his contrib- 
utors who had a fancy for writing love stories 
was a fair specimen of the future reserved 
in this line for the present editor of the 
NATIONAL Repostrory. Here is the way 
Macleod expressed his disgust of such effu- 
sions: 

TO A. STRAHAN, ESQ. 

“T so hate those eternal love stories, this 

everlasting craving after a sweetheart! I wish 


-" 


D&.\ 
Oe dis 


they would marry in the first chapter, and be 
done with 
it. Is there 
nothing to 


| interest hu- 


man beings 
What a fuss to make about 


This is his own picture as editor: 
TO A. STRAHAN, ESQ. 


“Tam more anxious about Good Words than 
It is one of my heay- 
iest hourly worries, how 
little I have been able to 
do it. Asa public man I 
am worked from six A. M. 
¥ tillten P. M., and if aman 
must be occupied twenty- 
four hours in killing rats 
or planting carrots, it is 
practically the same to him, as far as time is 
concerned, as if he were attacking Paris.” 


7 
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Again he draws a picture of himself under 
other circumstances: 
TO A. STRAHAN, ESQ. 
“I deny the canon of criticism by which 
religious novels are condemned. It would ex- 


clude even Christ’s teaching by parables, and 
would forever preclude me or any minister 


AN EDITOR FULL OF MATTER. 
from writing stories. ‘I stan’ on the head o’ 
my fish, an’ wull maintain the flukes are fresh 
and gude,’ as a Newhaven fish-wife said to me.” 


When Macleod had any special event of | 


importance to record, he was in the habit of 
throwing off a few lines to his aged mother. 
She knew how to take him, with his exhaust- 
less humor; but for length and wit, the fol- 


lowing to her exceeds any that his biographer | 


has gleaned from his correspondence: 


TO HIS MOTHER, ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 
June 3d. 
“T am quite safe in saying that I have writ- 
ten to you, say forty letters, on my birthday; 
and whatever was defective as to number in 


my letters was made up by your love. Now 
I begin to think the whole affair is getting 
stale to you. Inshort, you anticipate all I can 
say, am likely to say, or ought to say; and, 
having done so, you begin to read and to laugh 
and cry time about, and to praise me to all 
my unfortunate brothers and sisters, until they 
detest me till June 4th. Don’t you feel grate- 
ful I was born? Are you not thankful? I 
know you are, and no wonder. I need not 
enumerate all those well-known personal and 
domestic virtues which have often called forth 
your praises, except when you are beaten at 
backgammon. But there is another side of 
the question with which I have to do, and that 
is, whether I ought to be so very grateful to 
you for the event with which June 3, 1812, 





| that to you? 





is associated. As I advance in life, this ques- 
tion becomes more interesting to me; and it 
seems due to the interests of truth and justice 
to state on this day, when I have had fifty-six 
years’ experience of life in its most varied 
forms, that I am by no means satisfied with 
your conduct on that occasion, and that, if you 
fairly considey it, I feel assured you will jus- 
tify me in demanding from you the only repa- 
ration possible——an ample apology, and a 
solemn promise never to do the like again! 
You must acknowledge that you took a very 
great liberty with a man of my character and 
position, not to ask me whether I was disposed 
to enter upon a new and important state of 
existence; whether I should prefer Winter or 
Summer to begin the trial; or whether I should 
be a Scotchman, Irishman, or Englishman; or 
even whether I should be ‘man or woman 
born;’ each of these alternatives involving to 
me most important consequences. What a 
good John Bull I would have made! what a 
rattling, roaring Irishman! what a capital 
mother or wife! what a jolly abbess! But you 
doomed me to be born in a tenth-rate provin- 
cial town, half Scotch, half Highland, and 
sealed my doom as to sex and country. Was 
that fair? Would you like me to have done 
Suppose, through my fault, you 
had been born a wild Spanish papist, what 
would you have said on your fifty -seventh 
birthday, with all your Protestant convictions? 
Not one Maxwell or Duntroon related to you! 
you yourself a nun called St. Agnese! and 


| all, forsooth, because I had willed that you 
| should be born at Toledo on June 3, 1812! 


Think of it, mother, seriously, and say, have 
you done to me as you would have had me 
do to you? 

“Then again, pray, who is to blame for all I 
have suffered for fifty-six years? Who but 
you? This reply alone can be made to a 
thousand questions which press themselves on 
my memory, until the past seems a history of 
misery endured with angelic patience. Why, 
I might ask, for example, did I live for weeks 
on insipid ‘lythings,’ spending days and nights 
screaming, weeping, hiccoughing, with an old 
woman swathing and unswathing me, whose 
nature retires from such attentions? Why 
had I for years to learn to walk and speak, 


a> and amuse’ aunts and 
{Xe} 


friends, like a young 

parish fool, and wear 
frocks,—fancy me in a frock now, addressing 
the Assembly! and yet I had to wear them for 
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years! Why have I suffered from mumps, 
hooping-cough, measles, scarlet-fever, tooth- 
ache, headache, lumbago, gout, sciatica, sore 
back, sore legs, sore sides, and other ailments; 
having probably sneezed several thousand 
times, and coughed as often, since christened ? 
Why? Because I was born! because you, and 
none but you, insisted that I should be born! 
Why have I had to be tossed about on every 
sea and ocean, and kept in 
perpetual danger from ice- 
bergs, fogs, storms, ship- 
wrecks? You didit! Why 
have I had my mind dis- 
tracted, my brain worn, my 
heart broken, my nerves 
torn, my frame exhausted, 
my life tortured with 
preachings and prepara- 
tions, speeches, lectures, 
motions, programmes; with 
sessions, presbyteries, and assemblies; with 
all Churches, bond and free; with all coun- 
tries from west to east, with good words and 
bad words; with Sunday questions and week- 
day questions; with all sorts of people, from 
Trembling Jock to the Queen; with friends 
and relations, Jews and Greeks, bond and free? 
Why all this, and a thousand more, if not sim- 
ply and solely because, forsooth, of your conduct 
on June 3, 1812? No wonder it is a solemn 
and sad day to you! No wonder you sigh, 
and—unless all good is out of you—weep too. 
“J was told my father, on the day I was 
born, hid himself in a hayrick from sheer anx- 
iety. He had some idea of what was doing. 
But, dear soul! he always gave in to you, and 
it was in vain for either of us to speak. I am 
told I yelled very loud,—I hope I did,—-I could 
do no more then; and I can do little more 
now than protest, as I do, against the whole 
arrangement. 
“An American expressed to a friend of mine 
a great desire to visit Siam, as he understood 
its people were all twins! The thought makes 
me tremble. What if I had been born like 
the Siamese twins! Think of my twin brother 
and myself going as a deputy to India, in the 
same berth, speaking together at the same 
meeting, sick together at sea, or both suffering 
from gout, and you concerned and anxious 
about your poor dear boys! What suppos- 
ing my twin had married Mrs. ? 
“Mother dear, repent! 
“One good quality remains: I can forgive, 





which I send you my love, big as my body, 
yea without limit, as large a kiss as my beard 
and mustache 

would permit. 

“This is a glo- 
rious Highland 
day! What de- 
licious air! . It 
blows and rains, 
and is as bitterly 
cold as the most 
ardent Celt could 
desire. 

“The amusing 
prattle of eight 
children in the 
house, craving 
for excitement, 
with nothing to 
do, is truly soothing, and acts as balm to 
my nervous system. The sail yesterday was 
charming, and the canal boat with a crammed 
cabin and heavy rain, was too delightful for a 
gouty world. 

“Glencoe, if you could see it through this 
thick rain, is grand, and the rattling of the 
windows from the wind quite musical. I am 
trying to cure my gout by walking in wet 
grass, so keep your mind easy!” 


This is the way he assumed the tone of 
childish helplessness and great danger, one 
day, when he ran across to Germany for a 
few days: 

TO HIS MOTITER. 
“Ems, May, 7, 1871. 

“What misery you must be enduring, and 
no wonder! Here am I, gone off for the first 

time in my life,—poor little 
boy ! and across the wild ocean, 
and to savage people, not to re- 
turn for ten long, long years! 
Oh, it’s sad! sad! 

“A sky of perfect blue, warm 
sunshine, but a chill in the shade, an east- 
wind feel, telling that Summer is not yet be- 
gun. But the woods are green, the birds sing- 
ing, and the cuckoo tolling through the glens. 

“T don’t feel better, for, to tell the truth, I 
did not feel ill immediately before leaving. 
But I feel well, peaceful, happy, and I believe, 
after a month, will return with good spirit for 
fair, honest work, not extra. 

“T have finished ‘Lothair,’ which I have 
read for the first time. It is nothing asa story, 


| or rather, it is miserably ill put together ; but 
and I do forgive you this day, in pledge of | 


it contains a series of most interesting pictures 





NORMAN 


of life. I have no interest in the hero; he isa 
mere bit of fine red wax, impressed by every 
new seal. The 
best thing in 
the book is the 
exposure of 
the tricky and 
clever way of | 
Rome in mak- 
ing converts. 
“Now, my 
dear, are you 
amazed we 
had no hurri- 
cane, no ac- 
cidents, no 
sore backs or 
broken heads ; 
but that we 
eat, sleep, and 
thoroughly enjoy ourselves, and have now but 
one wish;—to be back soon among you all?” 


We have given more prominence to the 
humorous element in Macleod’s life because 
it is almost new, the great public little know- 
ing the genial under-flow of his nature. His 
labors as a preacher, author, editor, and 
Church-leader are familiar to the whole 
Christian public, but 
not so these letters of 
mirthfulness and affec- 
tion, which the pains- 
taking biographer new 
for the first brings to 
the light. Whenever 
his friends came to 
see him, he would take 
them into his lesser 
study, of which few 
knew, and where but 
few books were to be 
found. It was the 
scene of his sweetest 
hours, his rollicking 
with children, and his 
communion with the 
seen and the unseen. 

Perhaps no feature of Macleod’s life was 
more honorable to himself and his high call- 
ing than his relations with the royal family. 
Queen Victoria regarded him as at once a 
friend and pastor, and he was always a wel- 
come guest at Balmoral Castle. He knew 
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as well how to play with the royal children 
as to talk with the Queen on matters of 
state. Here is the manner in which he de- 
scribes, in a letter to his wife, one of his 
brief stays at the Castle: 


‘* BALMORAL, 15th October, 1866. 

“The Queen is pleased to command me to 
remain here till Tuesday. 

“T found Mr. Cardwell had been in the Bar- 
ony, and, to the great amusement of the Queen, 
he repeated my scold about the singing.* After 
dinner, the Queen invited me to her room, 
where I found the Princess Helena and Mar- 
chioness of Ely. 

“The Queen sat down to spin, at a nice 
Scotch wheel, while I read Robert Burns to 
her: ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ and ‘A man’s a man for 
a’ that,’—her favorite. 

“The Prince and Princess of Hesse sent for 
me to seetheirchildren. The eldest, Victoria, 
whom I saw at Darmstadt, is a most sweet child; 
the youngest, Elizabeth, a round, fat ball of 
loving good nature. I gave her a real round 
hobble, such as I give Polly. I suppose the lit- 
tle thing never got any thing like it, for she 
screamed and kicked with a perfect furor of 
delight, would go from me to neither father nor 
mother or nurse, to their great merriment, but 


THE BACK STUDY, GLASGOW. 


buried her chubby face in my cheek, until I 


gave her another right good hobble. 
such dear children. 


They are 





*“ Scripture commands us to ‘sing,’ not grunt; but if 
you are so constituted physically that it is impossible for 
you to sing, but only grunt,—then it is best to be silent.” 
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“The Prince of Wales sent a message asking 
me to go and see him. 


“When I was there the young Prince of 
Wales fell on the wax-cloth, after lunch, with 
such a thump as left a swollen blue mark on 
his forehead. He cried for a minute, and then 
laughed most bravely. There was no fuss 
whatever made about him by mother, father, 
or any one; yet it must have been very sore, 
and I would have been nervous about it, if it 
had happened to Polly. He is a dear, sweet 
child. All seem to be very happy. We had 
a great deal of pleasant talk in the garden. 
Dear, good General Grey drove me home.” 


He wrote on another occasion as follows to 


his mother: 
** ABERGELDIE. 


“Tt was reported to me the other day, with 
perfect confidence, that the young Prince was 
deformed in his hands. I saw and kissed the 
child to-day, and a more healthy, perfect, or 
more delightful child I never saw. Think of 
these lies !”” 


The Queen, in her work on “Early Days 
of the Prince Consort,” reproduces from her 
diary, the following mention of one of the 
services conducted by Macleod. After read- 
ing it, we are not surprised that she should 
sustain to him the relations of a confiding 
friend until the day of his death. She 
wrote thus in her diary: 


“* We went to kirk as usual at twelve o’clock. 
The service was performed by the Rev. Norman 
Macleod, of Glasgow, son of Dr. Macleod, and 
any thing finer I never heard. The sermon, 
entirely extempore, was quite admirable, so 
simple, and yet so eloquent, and so beautifully 
argued and put. Mr. Macleod showed in the 
sermon how we all tried to please self, and live 
for that, and in so doing found no rest. Christ 
had come not only to die for us, but to show 
how we were to live. The second prayer was 
very touching; his allusions to us were so sim- 
ple. saying, after his mention of us, ‘ bless their 
children.’ It gave mea lump in my throat, 
as also when he prayed for ‘the dying, the 
wounded, the widow, and the orphans.’ Every 
one came back delighted ; and how satisfactory 
it is to come back from church with such feel- 
ings! The servants and the Highlanders— 
all—were equally delighted.” 


It is no wonder when the news reached 
her, years afterward, that he was dead, that 





sheshould write a cordial letter to his stricken 
wife and children, that the whole royal fam- 
ily should send rich floral offerings for his 
funeral, and that in a way unexplained—for 
reasons of great good taste—the scanty treas- 
ury of this unselfish benefactor to thousands 
should be filled for the benefit of his loving 
survivors. 

The last years of Macleod’s life were 
abundant in labors. There was no work 
of delicacy or difficulty for which he was 
not wanted in the service of his Church. 
When in 1867 it was determined to send a 
deputation to represent the Church of Scot- 
land in a tour of inspection in India, he, 
with Dr. Watson, was at once designated as 
the most fitting man. This was a doubtful 
undertaking, in view of the precarious con- 
dition of his health, and the result was that 
his enormous labors and exposures in India 
brought on the difficulty that terminated in 
death. A friend of his, Dr. Clerk, writes 
thus to his biographer: 


“T have the most distinct recollection that 
in the Summer of 1865, speaking to me, as he 
often did, of the possibility of his being asked 
to go to India, he told me that medical friends, 
to whom he had casually mentioned the mat- 
ter, had assured him it would entail certain 
death, but that he had counted the cost, and 
that if the Church asked him to represent her, 
he would rather die in the discharge of his 
duty than live in the neglect of it. I am con- 
vinced that, in the martyr spirit, he gave his 
life for the conversion of India, and that the 
fruit will appear in due season. He ardently 
anticipated glorious results from a Chris- 
tianized India,—a youthful Church with the 
warmth of the Eastern heart and the quickness 
of the Eastern mind, drawing its inspiration, 
not from the stereotyped forms of the West, but 
directly from the Fountain of Eternal Life 
and ‘ruth. Often did he in the most glowing 
language picture the effect upon Europe and 
America should light again stream from the 
East to quicken their decaying energies.” 


The addresses which Macleod delivered in 
India, and the few in Scotland on India after 
his return, together with the numerous 
letters and papers which he wrote, not to 
mention his beautiful volume “ Eastward,” 
which resulted from his tour, form an 
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important chapter in the literature of Chris- 
tian evangelization in India. 
Years before his death he wrote these 
words: “Had I a wish 
on so solemn a subject, 
I would be disposed to 
choose a sudden death.” 
[is wish was realized. In 
his own dear Scotland, in 
the midst of his mag- 
nificent career as pastor, 
preacher, and author, he 
was called away, with his 
loving family about him. 
There was no absence of 
acknowledgment of his 
work from associations and 
individuals of every rank. 
None missed him more 
than the poor, for few 
loved the poor more than 
this broad-hearted man. 
“There goes Norman Mac- 
leod,” as the dark column of his funeral 
procession moved along Glasgow ; “if he had 
done no more than what he did for my soul, 


he would shine as the stars forever.” His 
body was borne away to the home of his 
youth, amid the hills which he first saw and 


MACLEOD’S TOMB. 


which he always loved with a Scot’s charm- 
ing enthusiasm. His life was Scotland’s. 
It is now Christendom’s and the world’s. 





_ WESLEY’S UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


IX of John Wesley’s published sermons 

were preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
before the University. Of these, three were 
delivered previous to his remarkable relig- 
ious quickening, called his conversion; and 
three, after that event. Of the latter three 
only have we now to write. 

As a fellow of Lincoln College he was re- 
yuired to preach, in his turn, before the Uni- 
versity. This came once in about three 
years, and it was on these occasions that he 
celivered these discourses. The first was 
preached June 11, 1738,—not June 18th, as 
stated in the line prefixed to the printed 
sermon, for on that day he was in Holland. 
Tle preaching, therefore, took place only 
eighteen days after his conversion. The ser- 
ma is a clear and emphatic setting forth of 
the doctrines he had so lately embraced, and 
in whose benefits he was still rejoicing. 





Choosing for a text the words, “By grace 
ye are saved through faith,” he first en- 
larged upon the word “grace,” and then ex- 
plained the meaning of the words “faith” 
and “salvation,” as he had come to under- 
stand them, and concluded by answering a 
number of objections that he presumed 
might be brought against the doctrines 
taught by him. 

Considering how greatly Wesley’s mind 
had been obscured in respect to some of the 
chief doctrines of the Gospel, up to the time 
of his great change, we are not surprised to 
find in this sermon certain expressions which 
at a later day he would not have used. He 
speaks of justification as “a deliverance from 
the whole body of sin through Christ formed 
in the heart,” thus failing to discriminate 
between justification and regeneration, as 
he afterward learned to do. The defect in 
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his religious life through all the past had 
grown out of his defective appreciation of 
the nature of saving faith, “apprehending 
it to mean no more than a firm assent to all 
the propositions contained in the Old and 
New Testaments.” (Works, V, 80.) Upon 
this he had now received better instruction 
from Boehler, and so was able to give a cor- 
rect and clear account of the nature of faith : 
“Christian faith is not only an assent to the 


whole Gospel of Christ, but also a full reli-- 


ance upon the blood of Christ, . . . a 
recumbency upon him as our atonement.” 
But when he added to this the definition 
taken from the Homilies of the Church of 
England,—“a confidence which a man hath 
that his sins are forgiven, and he reconciled 
to the favor of God,””—he seems to confound 
faith with its result, assurance. From this 
slight error he, however, at length cleared 
himself. The sermon, though lacking some- 
what the full-orbed excellence of some that 
followed it, is still not only a remarkable 
one to come from one who had just come 
into the light, but itis intrinsically excellent. 
It is worthy of notice that in all this dis- 
course the preacher made no direct refer- 
ence to his own then recent experience, the 
“‘strange warming” of his heart at the little 
society meeting in Aldersgate Street, Lon- 
don. Evidently, however, he spake from 
his own heart’s experience when he told his 
learned hearers, that salvation must be by faith 
alone, and every one that believes shall be 
saved. Later in his life and ministry, and 
after a larger experience of these things, he 
testified freely of the grace that he had re- 
ceived. 
The second of these sermons was preached 
a little more than three years later, July 25, 
1741. During these years he had fully en- 
gaged in the work to which his entire after- 


life was devoted. He had become a field’ 


preacher; had organized societies; built 
meeting-houses; and had employed unedu- 
cated and unordained men as ‘preachers. 
He had fully committed himself to the work 
of an itinerant evangelist, and had become 
extensively known as an irregular and re- 
markably zealous clergyman, and at these 
things Oxford was much displeased with 





him. As he now came to this service he 
evidently felt not a little anxious about it. 
More than a month before the day upon 
which it was to be delivered he came to Ox- 
ford and consulted with his former friends, 
especially Gambold, about it, by whom he 
was informed that all Oxford was so preju- 
diced against him that they would heed 
nothing that he might say. A few days later 
the same old friend of other days informed 
him that he was ashamed of his (Wesley’s) 
company, and therefore must be excused 
from accompanying him to the Society. 
Wesley, however, stood firm, resolved at any 
cost to deliver his own soul. But what 
should: be the special subject of his discourse? 
He decided: wrote out a sermon; and then 
changed his mind, and wrote another. After 
his decease the sermon first prepared was 
found among his papers, but in a mutilated 
condition. A Latin copy of it was also found, 
from which the deficiencies of the mutilated 
copy could be supplied. It may be found in 
the second volume of his sermons (American 
edition), and known by the text: “ How is 
the faithful city become a harlot!” That 
text afforded him the occasion for a sharp 
reproof of the University for having departed 
from the simplicity of the Gospel, as to both 


‘ doctrine and practice. Under the first head 


he instanced the doctrine of justification by 
faith, and that of the necessity of personal 
holiness. For the first Archbishop Tillot- 
son and Bishop Bull had substituted that of 
justification by works; and for the second 
many teachers had required only mere nega- 
tions and a low morality. At this point he 
wrote, ‘The faith of a devil and the life of a 
heathen make up what most men call a good 
Christian.” He charged the University with 
having lost much of even a decent regard for 
godliness, and with having become exceed: 
ingly careless and negligent in regard ts 
learning, and significantly asks: ‘“‘ What is 9 
scarce as learning, except religion?’ ‘Tle 
substantial correctness of his statements was 
only too obvious, and, if so, it was in the 
line of his duty to make them; and yet pr- 
haps it was for the best that he laid the e@r- 
mon aside for another and less severe me. 
Quite probably Wesley’s mind was at the 
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time somewhat irritated and soured by the 
treatment that he received from his associates 
of the University. His own heart was deeply 
concerned in the work to which he had given 
himself, and perhaps he had till then hoped 
for sympathy and moral support from the 
University instead of the treatment that was 
now extended to him. His words were, in- 
deed, severe, but manifestly they were writ- 


ten more in sorrow than in anger; for, like 


Paul sorrowing for the Jewish nation, or 
Christ weeping over Jerusalem, he would 
not conceal from those that he loved the 
facts of their own guiltiness. But the time 
for him to speak out in all plainness had not 
yet come; and, accordingly, he laid aside the 
sermon he had written, and prepared another 
in its stead. 

For the sermon that he prepared and 
delivered, he selected the words of King 
Agrippa, “Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian,” and, applying them somewhat 
out of their proper sense, he proceeded to 
show what it is to be almost, and what to be 
altogether, a Christian. It is full of his 
own experience,—how he tried to live a Chris- 
tian life at Oxford but failed; the truths he 
had since learned, -and by following. which 
he had become a Christian. He applied the 
subject very closely to his hearers, urging 
them not to rest till, by the same means, 
they should obtain the same experience. 
Though Oxford was not willing to assist the 
irregular preacher, she was quite willing 
to hear him. He wrote, “So numerous a 
congregation, from whatever motives they 
came, I have seldom seen at Oxford.” The 
congregation, however, was not wholly com- 
posed of Oxford people. If the preacher 
had lost friends at the University, he had 
found others elsewhere, who, on this occa- 
sion, came from London (fifty miles), from 
Kingswood and Bristol (sixty miles), to hear 
and honor him in his old home. After serv- 
ice he rode to London, where he preached at 
the Foundry next day. 

Three years later Wesley was again called 
upon to preach at St. Mary’s. During these 
intervening years he had more widely and 
efficiently carried out his plans for the spread 
of true piety. His itinerant labors had 





been extended from Cornwall to Newcastle. 
Many new societies had been formed, and 
new preaching-places either built or hired. 
His unordained preachers now numbered 
more than forty. The connectional bond be- 
tween his societies had been strengthened 
not only by the itinerancy of the preachers, 
but likewise by the adoption of the General 
Rules, and by the meeting of the first Con- 
ference. His opponents had not been spar- 
ing of the pamphlet war waged against him, 
in which the general cry was that he was an 
enemy to the Church. Terrible persecutions 
had also been visited upon him and his 
preachers and his people. His meeting- 
houses had been destroyed, his congregations 
broken up, and his person shamefully as- 
saulted. All this, however, had failed to 
stop him. He had defended himself and his 
doctrines against his assailants especially by 
the publication of his ‘Earnest Appeal.” 

This was the strongest proof yet given 
of his unflinching purpose to continue his 
labors in spite of all opposition. He not 
only vindicated ‘himself, but charged the 
clergy with negligence, incompetency, and 
immorality. He denied the obligatoriness 
of the ecclesiastical canons, with the viola- 
tion of which he was charged; gave a defini- 
tion of the Christian Church which, though 
taken from the Thirty-nine Articles, was 
quite contrary to the recognized and accepted 
views on that point; and, further, he avowed 
his determination to follow his convictions 
of duty even when they disagreed with the 
orders of the bishops. At his conference he 
avowed his resolution to continue his labors, 
even though the result should prove injuri- 
ous to the Established Church. Such a re- 
sult, however, he would strive, as much as in 
his power lay, to avoid. All these things 
being known at Oxford, they had, of course, 
greatly increased the prejudice against him. 

He reached Oxford two days before the 
time appointed for his preaching. These 
days were partly employed in holding meet- 
ings in different places in the city. When 
the appointed day arrived he preached twice, 
at five o’clock, and at eight in the morning, 
before attending the services of the Univer- 
sity. Shortly before ten o’clock he and his 
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brother, Mr. Piers and Mr. Meriton, two 
clergymen who had received his doctrine, 
and attended his conference, walked in com- 
pany to the church, which they found 
crowded. The races had brought many to 
Oxford who were willing to leave their sports 
for a short time to hear the notorious 
preacher. Many of Wesley’s own friends, 
also from London and Bristol, were again 
present. The officials and members of the 
University attended in great numbers. In 
the preliminary exercises the preacher scru- 
pulously complied with the requirements of 
the statutes. Asa text he read these words, 
“They were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
In the introduction he shows that the Holy 
Ghost was given to Christians generally to 
produce and maintain in their hearts true 
spiritual religion. He then speaks of this 
religion as existing in the individual, as 
spreading from one to another, and as cover- 
ing the whole earth. As an intellectual 
effort, the sermon ranks higher than either 
of the others. It is also much longer. 
With consummate tact, the preacher pre- 
sented the persecutions of the primitive 
Christians, in a description which found 
its counterpart in the persecutions he and 
his people had suffered. But the applica- 
tion is the most wonderful part of the dis- 
course. In language highly respectful and 
affectionate, but most penetrating and inci- 
sive, he appealed to all classes of his hearers 
connected with the University,—the heads 
of houses, the professors, the tutors, the the- 
ological students, and the members gener- 
ally. Some few things had been taken from 
the sermon thrown aside three years before, 
but were presented in a somewhat milder 
form. Though probably nothing keener than 
this application was ever uttered from the 
pulpit, the spirit of the old Hebrew prophets 
seeming to have possession of the speaker, 
yet all was modified and mellowed by the 
manifestation of the utmost Christian tender- 
ness. Still fearing his words might prove in- 
effectual, he alluded, at the conclusion, to the 
possibility of a civil war, ominous whispers 
of which were then heard, injuring the Uni- 
versity as a punishment for their sins. All 
this arrested deeply the attention of the 
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congregation, who seemed to listen with the 
deepest interest. Some of the heads of the 
houses stood, during the whole service, with 
their eyes fixed on the preacher. The serv- 
ice over, Wesley and his three friends went 
alone from the church. A request was im- 
mediately received from the vice-chancellor 
for a copy of the sermon, with which Wes- 
ley cheerfully complied. Reports of what 
he said spread rapidly over England, many 
of which were false and scurrilous. These 
led to the publication of the discourse, just 
as delivered, with the application in full, 
contrary to previous intention. In this way 
we know just what was said on the occasion. 
In his journal Wesley wrote, “‘I preached, I 
suppose, for the last time, at St. Mary’s. Be 
it so, I am now clear from the blood of these 
men. I have fully delivered my own soul.” 
Two years later, when censured by a clergy- 
man for preaching such a sermon, he wrote 
in reply, “It is an instance of speaking the 
truth in love. So do I desire all mankind 
may use me. Nor could I have said less to 
the University without sinning against God 
and my own soul.” (Works, Vol. V, 338.) 
His suspicion that he would not be called 
on to preach at Oxford again proved to be 
correct. For this faithful dealing with his 
learned auditors he was excluded forever 
from the University pulpit. When his time 
came again, another was paid to preach for 
him, who would prophesy smooth things unto 
them. These three sermons are therefore the 
whole of Mr. Wesley’s preaching to the Uni- 
versity after his conversion. Looking at 
them as a whole, we see very distinctly his 
love for Oxford, where his early manhood— 
from his seventeenth year to his thirty-sec- 
ond—had been passed almost wholly without 
interruption. Here he acquired his rich 
stores of learning, and here he commenced 
his remarkable religious life, and here he 
first engaged in trying to do good to others. 
He clearly apprehended the capabilities of 
the University, would she only receive and 
teach the truth. In the most faithful and 
tender manner he raised his voice that she 
might see her possibilities, whether for good 
or evil, and be directed in the right way. 
Evidently with the tenderest and warmest 
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sympathies his heart’s desire and prayer for 
Oxford was that she might be saved. 

It is not too much to say this was for the 
University a day of gracious visitation. God 
would reform it, and for that end raised up 
one whose words might have accomplished 
that purpose had they been regarded. Then 
a mighty reforming agency might have gone 
from that ancient seat of learning and piety 
through all the land and among all classes. 
But the message was despised, and the voice 
that delivered it silenced in those halls. 
There had, of course, been no design in fix- 
ing the particular day on which Wesley thus 
preached for the last time at St. Mary’s. Yet 
as a coincidence it is worth noting —Wesley 
himself remarked it—that it was on the 24th 
of August, Bartholomew’s day, the day on 
which, eighty-two years before, so many 
pious ministers, including Wesley’s grand- 
father and great-grandfather, both graduates 
of Oxford, had been silenced in all that 
Church with which Oxford was so intimately 
connected. In the first sermon, we have no- 
ticed, Wesley told his hearers that nothing 
but the doctrine he then preached— salva- 
tion by faith alone—could effectually pre- 





vent the increase of the popish delusion 
among them. The doctrine was not at that 
time received, has not been since, and to-day 
the University stands disgraced in the eyes 
of Protestant Christendom by its efforts to 
lead back the English Church to the embrace 
of Rome. 

These three sermons, considered in the 
order of time, furnish a remarkable illustra- 
tion of mental and ministerial growth. Read 
consecutively and examined as to their form 
and spirit, they show the preacher discerning 
duty more and more clearly, and waxing ~ 
bolder and bolder in its fearless declarations 
before gainsayers. Beginning with a plain 
statement of the Gospel way of salvation, 
he goes on to declare it with increased and 
increasing fullness and fidelity, till those who 
heard refused to listen longer. Then with a 
heavy heart but a clear conscience, he turned 
from them to the common people, who heard 
him gladly; and by his success among these 
he presented still another proof of the preach- 
ing of Christ and the apostles, that Gospel 
truth faithfully preached will succeed in 
spite of the opposition of the wise and 
learned and the dignified. 





*STANLEY’S AFRICAN DISCOVERIES. 


R. STANLEY, in the work he has 
I already done, has made a substantial 
contribution to African geography. We do 
not propose to recapitulate the narrative, 
with which most of our readers must be 
familiar, but briefly to point out, with the 
aid of the accompanying map, how much 
Mr. Stanley has added to our knowledge. 
Of course our map does not pretend to rigid 
accuracy, its object being simply to show Mr. 
Stanley’s route, the amended outline of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and the main features of 
the country traversed by him. It is not 
our desire to take up space with conjectural 
geography, nor to reconcile Mr. Stanley’s 
statements with those of previous travelers, 
nor to discuss what is likely to be the tend- 
ency of future discoveries. All this seems 
to us unnecessary at present, as there is 





every probability that we. shall not have 
long to wait for accurate and full informa- 
tion from the various travelers that are now 
in the field. 

One of the most satisfactory parts of Mr. 
Stanley’s work is undoubtedly his circum- 
navigation of the Victoria Nyanza, and the 
filling in of its outline with something ap- 
proaching toaccuracy. Previous to Mr. Stan- 
ley’s visit we were dependent mainly on con- 
jecture for the configuration and dimensions 
of this important lake, supplemented by the 
observations, at one or two points, by Speke, 
on whose name Mr. Stanley’s discoveries 
have shed additional glory. Any one com- 
paring the map which we have drawn up 
from Stanley’s information with that of 
Speke will be able to see how much the 
latest traveler hasdone. The outline of the 
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shore all around is given with what we must 
regard as a fair approach at accuracy, to be 
supplemented erelong, we hope, by careful 
survey. The long branch lake on the north- 
east has been cut off, probably to become a 
separate lake or marsh further east; the east- 
ern shore has been brought considerably west- 


ward, while the southern and western shores - 


have received important modifications. The 
“numerous islands” of Speke’s map have 
many of them been visited and most of them 
been seen and named, and are found to ex- 
tend almost all around the lake at a short 
distance from theshore. The names, at least, 
of many of the tribes that inhabit the shores 
atid the islands have been obtained, and not 
a few details concerning their customs and 
physique. Stanley’s account of his visits 
to Mtesa are in the highest degree interest- 
ing, and can not but raise our admiration of 
the excellent diplomacy of the determined 
commissioner of the Telegraph and the Her- 
ald. As to the extent of the lake, the con- 
jecture that it is about one thousand miles 
in circumference is probably not far from the 
mark; from the observations of Stanley its 
height above sea level is calculated to be 
thirty-eight hundred feet, very near to one, 
at least, of the observations obtained by 
Speke. 

Probably after the circumnavigation of 
the Victoria Nyanza, the most satisfactory 
piece of work dofié by Stanley has been the 
tracing of a large portion of the lacustrine 
river Kagera, the same which Speke had 
under an apparent misconception named the 
Kitangule. Stanley, during his circumnav- 
igation ascended the mouth of the river and 
found it to enter the lake about twenty 
miles further north than was conjectured by 
Speke. What is, however, of more impor- 
tance, is the careful exploration of this curi- 
ous river further up its course, confirming 
and extending the discoveries previously 
made by the careful Speke. Speke’s Lake 
Windermere has been found to be only one 
of a series of at least seventeen lakes, which 
are fed and drained by the river Kagera, 
and which Stanley with considerable reason 
regards as “the real parent of the Victoria 
Nile,” and, along with the Shimeeyu River on 





the south, the main feeder of the Victoria 
Nyanza. Stanley’s account of his explora- 
tion of this lake-river is of such import- 
ance that we shall quote his own words: 
“While exploring the Victoria Lake I 
ascended a few miles up the Kagera, and 
was then struck with its great volume and 
depth, so much so as to rank it as the prin- 
cipal affluent of the Victoria Lake. In com- 
ing south, and crossing it at Kitangule, I 
sounded it, and found fourteen fathoms of 
water, or eighty-four feet deep, and one hun- 
dred and twenty yards wide. This fact, 
added to the determined opinion of the 
natives that the Kagera was an arm of the 
Albert Nyanza, caused me to think the river 
worth exploring. I knew, as all do who 
understand any thing of African geography, 
that the Kagera could not be an effluent of 
Lake Albert, but their repeated statements 
to that effect caused me to suspect that such 
a great body of water could not be created 
by the drainage of Ruanda and Karagwe, 
and that it ought to have its source much 
further, or from some lake situate between 
Lakes Albert and Tanganyika. When | 
explored Lake Windermere I discovered, by 
sounding, that it had an average depth of 
forty feet, and that it was fed and drained 
by the Kagera. On entering the Kagera, I 
stated that it flashed on my mind that it was 
the real parent of the Victoria Nile; by 
sounding I found fifty-two feet of water in a 
river fifty yards wide. I proceeded on my 
voyage three days up the river, and came to 
another lake about nine miles long and a 
mile in width, situate on the right hand of 
the stream. At the southern end of this 
lake, and after working our way through 
two miles of papyrus, we came to the island 
of Unyanyubi, a mile and a half in length. 
Ascending the highest point on the island, 
the secret of the Ingezi or Kagera was re- 
vealed. Standing in the middle of the isl- 
and, I perceived it was about three miles 
from the coast of Karagwe, and three miles 
from the coast of Kishakka west, so that the 
width of the Ingezi at this point was about six 
miles, and north it stretched away broader, till 
beyond the horizon green papyri mixed with 
broad gray gleams of water. I discovered, 









after further exploration, that the expanses 
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. teen miles in width, and about eighty ‘geo- 
of papyri floated over a depth of from nine | graphical miles in length. Descending the 
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| to fourteen feet of water, that this vegeta- | Kagera again some five miles from Unyan- 
tion, in fact, covered a large portion of a | yubi, the boat entered a large lake on the 
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long, shallow lake; that the river, though 
-apparently a mere swift-flowing body of 
water, confined seemingly within proper 
banks by dense tall fields of papyri, was a 
current only, and that underneath the papyri 
it supplied a lake varying from five to four- 

















left side, which, when explored, proved to be 
thirteen geographical miles in length by 
eight in breadth. From its extreme western 
side to the main-land of Karagwe east was 
fourteen miles, eight of which was clear, 
open water; the other six were covered by 
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floating fields of papyri, large masses or isl- 
ands of which drift to and fro daily. By fol- 
lowing this lake to its southern extremity I 
penetrated between Ruanda and Kishakka. I 
attempted to land in Ruanda, but was driven 
back to the boat by war-cries, which the na- 
tives sounded shrill and loud. Throughout 
the entire length (eighty miles) the Kagera 
maintains almost the same volume and nearly 
the same width, discharging its surplus 
waters to the right and to the left as it flows 
on, feeding, by means of the underground 
channels, what might be called by an ob- 
server on land seventeen lakes, but which 
are in reality one, connected together under- 
neath the fields of papyri, and by lagoon-like 
channels meandering tortuously enough be- 
tween detached fields of this most prolific 
reed. The open expanses of water are called 
by the natives so many ‘rwerus,’ or lakes; 
the lagoons connecting them and the reed- 
covered water are known by the name of 
‘Ingezi.’ What Speke has styled Lake 
Windermere is one of these ‘rwerus,’ and 
is nine miles in extreme length, and from 
one to three miles in width. By boiling- 
point I ascertained it to be at an altitude of 
thirty-seven hundred and sixty feet* above 
the ocean, and about three hundred and 
twenty feet above Lake Victoria. The ex- 
treme north point of this singular lake is 
north by east from Uhimba, its extreme 
southern point. Karagwe occupies the whole 
of its eastern side. South-west it is bounded 
by Kishakka, west by Muvari, in Ruanda, 
north-west by Mpororo, north-east by An- 
kori. At the point where Ankori faces Kar- 
agwe, the lake contracts, becomes a tumult- 
uous, noisy river, creates whirlpools, and 
dashes itself madly into foam and spray 
against opposing rocks, till it finally rolls 
over a wall of rock ten or twelve feet deep 
with a tremendous uproar,—on which ac- 
count the natives call it Morongo, or the 
Noisy Falls.” 





*There is evidently an inconsistency between this 
statement and the height (thirty-eight hundred feet) 
above given for the Victoria Lake. The latter, however, 
is Captain George’s computation from Stanley’s read- 
ings. Stanley’s observations will no doubt be revised 
when his readings for Lake Windermere are sent home. 
Meantime we must let his statement stand. 
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Mr. Stanley does not exaggerate the im- 
portance of this discovery. That the river 
has any connection with Tanganyika is in 
the highest degree improbable, as the Vic- 
toria, into which it drains, is more than five 
hundred feet above the level of Tanganyika; 
but the question of the connections of this 
lake Mr. Stanley, we hope, has by this time 
solved. He afterwards traced the Kagera 
upwards in a south and west direction, the 
direction in which trend all the ranges in 
this region, as, indeed, run all the great 
ridges, troughs, basins, and valleys from 
Alexandria to the Nyassa Lakes. In South- 
ern Kishakka, however, a valley struck in 
from the north-west, through which he found 
issuing into the Kagera a large lake-like 
river called Akanyaru. Above the conflu- 
ence the Kagera was seen to be a swift-flow- 
ing stream of no great depth or breadth. 
From the Mlagata hot springs Stanley ob- 
tained a good view of the region to the 
north-west, including the Ufumbiro Mount- 
ains, two sugar-loaf cones and a ridge-like 
mass, reaching a height of twelve thousand 
feet. From this point of view, also, he saw 
three other lofty ridges separated by broad 
valleys. Between two of these ridges flows 
the Nawarongo River, rising in the Ufumbiro 
Mountains, and flowing south by west to 
join the Akanyaru lake-river. Another 
large lake he heard of as lying to the west- 
ward, but of this he could obtain no certain 
information. 

Of Stanley’s visit to Lake Albert Nyanza 
little needs at present be said, as he succeeded 
in obtaining only a glimpse of it, when he 
felt himself compelled to return. Some im- 
portant observations, however, he did suc- 
ceed in making, and collected many scraps 
of information. His statements about “the 
king of mountains,” Gambaragara, and its 
pale-faced, brown- haired inhabitants, the 
chief medicine men of the notorious Kabba 
Rega, have roused curiosity to the utmost. 
This mountain, which appears to be situated 
somewhere on the north of Unyampaka, in 
height between thirteen thousand and fif- 
teen thousand feet, Mr. Stanley conjectures 
to be an extinct volcano, as “on the top of 
it is a crystal clear lake, about five hundred 



























yards in length, from the center of which 
rises a column-like rock to a great height. 
A rim of stone like a wall surrounds the 
summit, within which are several villages, 
where the principal medicine-man and his 
people reside.” Stanley’s route to the Al- 
bert Lake was partly through Unyoro and 
partly through an uninhabited tract of An- 
kori, his camp being pitched near the edge 
of the plateau which borders the lake, in 
the district of Unyampaka. During his 
march he made important observations on 
the contour of the plateau which separates 
the two lakes, the structure of the mount- 
ains and ridges, the course of the water-shed, 
and of the rivers Katonga and Rusango. 
The general correctness of Baker’s map, so 
far as the east coast is concerned, has been 
confirmed, and although the actual lake may 
not extend south of the equator, it is prob- 
able that there are long stretches of papyrus 
swamps at its head. The kingdom of Un- 
_ yoro, under Kabba Rega, occupies a large 
extent of the eastern shore of the lake, and 
includes many minor states, the names of 
which and of others on the west side Mr. 
Stanley succeeded in collecting. The exten- 
sive promontory of Usongora, forming Bea- 
trice Gulf, on the shores of which Mr. Stanley 
encamped, is the great salt-field whence all 
the surrounding countries obtain their salt; 
and rumor makes it a land of wonders, with 
a mountain emitting fire and stones, a salt 
lake of great extent, hills of salt, and a 
breed of large savage dogs and long-legged 
natives. Mr. Stanley gives the latitude of 
his camp on Lake Albert as 0° 25’ north, 
and 31° 24’ 30” east. It is difficult to recon- 
cile this last datum with previous observa- 
tions, and, indeed, with the length of Stan- 
ley’s own march between the two lakes. If 
his own map of Victoria is correct, the two 
lakes must be within thirty miles of each 
other. It is probable, we believe, that Sir 
Samuel Baker’s map places the east coast of 
the lake too far west, and that its position 
will have ultimately to be changed, but if 
to so great an extent as is indicated by Stan- 
ley’s statement, must be solved by further 
observations. At present we can not recon- 
cile Signor Gessi’s narrative with that of 
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Stanley. Gessi states that he was stopped 
in his navigation by a “forest of Ambatch,” 
some thirty miles to the north of Stanley’s 
Beatrice Gulf, and that the natives declared 
the lake extended no further south. 

On his return from this expedition, Mr. 
Stanley set out southward, through Karagwe 
for Ujiji, his purpose being, if possible, to 
reach Lake Albert from the west, and make 
as thorough an exploration of it as he has 
done of the Victoria Lake. The chances 
are that he will be successful. It was while 
in Karagwe that, by the assistance of the 
hospitable old King Rumanika, he was able. 
to explore the Kagera lacustrine region. On 
completing this exploration he visited the 
hot springs of Mlagata, two days’ march 
from Rumanika’s capital, in a deep wooded 
gorge, clothed in the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. These springs reach a temperature of 
about 130° Fahrenheit, and are greatly re- 
sorted to for their supposed curative effects, 
which Mr. Stanley seems to doubt. 

Mr. Stanley’s last letter is dated April 24, 
1876, from Ubagwe, Western Unyamwezi, 
fifteen days’ journey from Ujiji, which, if all 
has gone well, he will have reached long 
ago. Before setting out for Lake Albert 
again, he proposed to explore the hitherto 
unvisited portion of the north-west shore of 
Tanganyika. From this exploration some 
authorities expect important results to fol- 
low; it is indeed thought possible that in 
this direction will be found the real outlet 
of Tanganyika, and that Cameron’s river 
Lukuga may ultimately be discovered to be 
after all only an indentation of the lake, and 
that moreover a connection will be found 
between Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza. 
However this may be, both explorers have 
done work of the highest importance in Af- 
rican geography; and the last published 
letters of Stanley must be regarded as a 
really valuable contribution to the solution 
of the great Nile problem and to an accurate 
knowledge of Central Africa. He has proved 
himself an explorer of the greatest capabil- 
ity, and the expedition he leads reflects 
credit on the enterprise and public spirit of 
the proprietors of the two newspapers who 
have sent him out. 








BEAUTIFUL sun, now arising 
Once more from the couch of thy rest, 

With a crown of gold on thy forehead, 

The fire of a god in thy breast ; 
Enthroned ’midst a glory of starbeams, 

And kissed by the blue of the sky, 
Like lover awaiting his mistress, 

When the hour of meeting draws nigh! 
O glory, O light of creation, 

Now glowing serenely above, 
Look up to the star thou art slaying, 

And kill not with hate, but with love. 


All night, while sweet moonbeams were sleeping 
And starshine was falling on earth, 

I wandered before thee, awaiting 
My death in thy glorious birth; 

And short are the moments allowed me 
To gaze on the earth with mine eye, 

The brilliance of morning approaches, 
In fullness of light I must die; 

My rays are eclipsed by the presence 
Of full-flowing glorious light, 

As darkness fades out of the heavens, 
And earth quits the shadow of night. 
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Aloft through the day-time I wander, 
And look on the earth from afar; 

The beautiful planet, unconscious, 
Feels not the faint light of my star. 

I glide on unseen through the midnight ; 
The Bear and Orion ride high, 

And many a lantern, God-lighted, 
Is gilding the vault of the sky. 

I shine, and my rays, all unheeded, 
Fall far through the fathomless dark; 

They light not the bosom of ocean, 
Nor gladden the land with a spark. 


Yet, sun, if I herald thy coming, 
I joy to speak out through the night, 
And scatter the terrible darkness 
With dread at the coming of light: 
I tremble to greet thee majestic, 
And ride amidst beams brightly hurled 
To planets whose circles are boundless, 
To star-forms unknown te the world. 
’T is rapture to gaze on thy bosom, 
And lovingly perish and die, 
By daybeams embraced, overpowered, 
Wooed out by thy kiss from the sky. 





MEMORIES. 


HEN the gray twilight softly spreads 
Her robe o’er earth and sky; 
When the far mountains’ shaggy heads 
Are lost to human eye; 
When the tired bird at eve hath sought 
Sleep in the tuneless bower ; 
When the last bee wings homeward, fraught 
With forage from the flower ; 
When the dark pine wood dimly shows 
Its deepening tints of green ; 
When in the west with crimson glows 
The sunset’s closing scene,— 
I watch the glimmering shadows kiss 
The threshold of the night, 
And o’er my heart a soothing bliss 
Falls in the waning light ; 
And grosser thoughts, that sternly cling 
To Life’s dull sober day, 
Leave me, as swallows on the wing 
Flit from our sight away. 








And, soft as ripple on the lake, 
Within my bosom rise 

Half-whispered yearnings, that awake 
A thousand memories— 


Sweet memories, that only come 
To woo my waking dreams 

When twilight shrouds the woodlands dumb, 
And slumbers on the streams— 

Of faces that I loved of yore 
And songs the loved ones sang, 

And children’s voices—heard no more— 
That through the greenwood rang. 


O spirit treasures, ye are mine, 
And to my heart belong, 
Yet linger not till I repine, 
Or sing a sadder song; 
But leave me while I still have power 
To catch the sunny glow 
Wafted from Memory’s blissful bower,— 
The shrine of Long Ago. 
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BY REV. W. H. DANIELS, A. M., AUTHOR OF “D, L. MOODY, AND HIS WORK,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—An OrtHopox NEIGHBORHOOD. 


N the days when New England was very 
new, a colony of about fifty persons set- 
tled in a pleasant region of country on the 
head waters of the Charles River, about 
thirty miles from Massachusetts Bay. They 
were sturdy people, of good Puritan stock, 
who feared God, and reverenced ministers 
and magistrates; the men, strong to swing 
the ax and drive the plow; the women, wise 
in all domestic mysteries, ordering the house 
with care and neatness, and raising stalwart 
sons and buxom daughters to fill it. 

When this bantling settlement grew big 
enough to need a name they called it after 
that great philosopher, the patron saint of 
lightning-rod men, telegraphers, and print- 
ers (concerning the saintship of this man 
previous to his death history is less full than 
might be desired, though if the workers with 
types and lightning are satisfied, that is 
small concern of ours), and when they made 
known to him the honor they had done him 
they mentioned that there was still a vacant 
loft in their church steeple made to hold 
a bell. " 

Now, this was the most natural thing in 
the world for those thoughtful people to 
speak of, since several other steeples in the 
country were vocal with bells obtained in 
this manner; but the wise old Benjamin re- 
plied: “Sense is better than sound,” and, 
instead of the coveted bell, acknowledged 
their compliment by the gift of a small col- 
lection of books, bound in leather and boards, 
none of your flimsy pasteboards, but veri- 
table boards, whose stiff and solemn look was 
a constant sermon on the awfulness and sta- 
bility of “book learning.” This precious 
gift was placed in the custody of the minis- 
ter of the parish, for, according to the notions 
of those good people, he was the proper per- 
son to hold and dispense all high knowledges 
both literary and religious. 

If that other American Benjamin, he of 


the paint brush, had ever drawn a picture 
Vou lL— 





of this quiet village he might have traced a 
yellow circle round it, as the old painters 
used to do round the heads of their heavy 
men and putty-faced women and children, 
thereby informing all beholders that they 
were saints; true, the village had little glory 
of the earthly sort, but history has drawn 
her golden circle round it as one of the 
centers and strongholds of the severest dog- 
matic theology. 

It is by no means implied that these peo- 
ple were wanting in the more practical ele- 
ments of faith, but that, along with all their 
virtues, they were pre-eminent for their or- 
thodoxy. They had not been plagued by 
that weariness of the flesh which comes of 
making books and newspapers without end; 
their intellectual life centered in the two 
sermons of their minister on Sunday. That 
great white meeting-house on the hill was to 
the parish what the Acropolis was to Athens, 
or the Forum was to Rome. Theology was 
their mental meat and drink. 

If a man went to his neighbor to borrow 
a swingling knife or a sickle, the neighbor 
would lend him the article and afterward 
engage him in high discourse on the well- 
worn topics of disinterested benevolence, 
divine sovereignty, the salvability of the 
heathen, or the probable number of the elect; 
flavoring his homely speech with quota- 
tions from the only books with which they 
were familiar; to wit, the Bible and the 
Shorter Catechism, chiefly the latter. The 
deacons and one or two devout women were 
able to quote from the Larger Catechism also, 
but this was a rare accomplishment. The 
farmers would sit on their three-legged milk- 
ing stools, and husk corn by the light of 
the harvest moon, expounding meanwhile 
the five points of Calvin with as much clear- 
ness and vigor as the occupants of those 
other seats of learning, the chairs at East 
Windsor or Princeton, who were among 
the great doctrinal lights of that doctrinal 
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age. When the husking was over they 
would change their stools for split-bottomed 
chairs by the huge fire-place; and solace 
themselves with mellow apples and quart- 
mugs full of well-warmed cider, by the use 
of which, for the time, their theology grew 
mellow also; while the women folk talked 
together over their Gunpowder or Bohea, of 
deaths and marriages, of weaving and spin- 
ning, of how to keep off witches, of whether 
all dead infants were saved, and such other 
profitable things as lay near their house- 
wifely and motherly hearts. 

This was one of the comfortable corners 
of New England which spooks and spirits 
were the last to leave; long time after they 
had been driven out of Boston and Salem, 
their presence was familiar in this orthodox 
neighborhood. 

Sometimes the cream in the churn would 
be incorrigible even after long beating; upon 
which the house-mother would know that it 
was bewitched, and straightway would fetch 
a pipkin full of scalding water and dash it 
into the cream: then the witch would go 
and the butter would come. One excellent 
couple were troubled with uncanny visitors 
at night, who became'so frolicsome and fa- 
miliar as to rattle the loom and twirl the 
great spinning-wheel. They endured these 
antics until their patience was gone, and 
then consulted an eminent authority upon 
the subject, who told them how to drive the 
spirits away by speaking to them. The next 
night the loom was rattling and the wheel 
buzzing worse than ever, whereupon the 
good man remembering only a part of his 
directions, called out: 

“Good evening, Mr. Devil!” 

“That isn’t the way to do it,” said his 
wife. “You must speak to them in some 
great and awful name.” 

Upon which the good man shouted: 

“In the name of Dr. Emmons—I say, 
Satan, you let my wife’s great spinning-wheel 
alone.” 

At the mention of that name, it is said, 
the bad spirits took flight, and troubled the 
worthy couple no more. Who then was Dr. 
Emmons? None other than the minister of 
this orthodox parish. 
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If the Doctor’s name was great amongst 
the people of the lower world, still greater 
was it amongst mortal men. There was a 
magic in it like that in the name of Napo- 
leon among Frenchmen, or of William the 
Testy among the worthy Dutchmen of New 
Amsterdam; and even now, though he has 
been dead for more than thirty years, he is 
held in honor by those old grandfathers and 
grandmothers, who think of him as of a 
theological Numa or Agamemnon, in an he- 
roic age of his own. So great a man was he 
in his day that things which he had used 
became sacred relics: Thus, a few years ago, 
his old pine pulpit, topped with faded vel- 
vet, on which Pelagians, Arminians, Mono- 
phosytes, etc., had been so unmercifully 
banged and cudgeled, was brought out of 
its resting-place in the barn loft of one of 
his old parishioners and transported over a 
thousand miles, to be set up in state and 
dignity on the platform at a national coun- 
cil of the sect to which he had belonged. 

In these economic days no one would look 
for so great a man in so small a town, and 
the idea of his being settled in it for life 
would be absurd to the last degree; never- 
theless it worked very well in his case; for 
as he gradually developed his full propor- 
tions, it came to be evident that no town of 
whatever size could contain the whole of 
him. As the young Connecticut theologue 
in this his first and only settlement waxed 
greater and louder, becoming at length a 
veritable son of thunder, and a doctor of 
divinity besides, his little flock began to look 
upon him as the Irish people looked upon 
Saint Patrick; and to feel under such obli- 
gations to him for being so great a man, and 
bringing so much distinction to their little 
town, that they suffered him to become a 
spiritual prince and autocrat, while they, as 
loving and loyal subjects, made it a part of 
their religion to believe, discuss, and defend 
any thing he might choose to say. Thus, 
from the smallness of the parish as well as 
the largeness of the pastor, his theology, 
which was of the most dogmatic sort, came 
to be the standard of orthodoxy in the whole 
country round. 

In these later days when men have grown 




















so Cainty in doctrine, the theological digestion 
of this mighty man is matter of admiration 
and wonder. Whatever was for sale in the 
shambles of his school he ate; asking no 
questions for conscience’ sake. If a thing 
were to be believed, he believed it without 
higgling at the price it might cost his com- 
moner sense: crude masses of dogma that 
would strangle the weaklings of these days, 
he swallowed whole, without a cough or even 
a wink, and he taught all his subjects to do 
the same. 

Young Mr. Feeblemind, one of the theo- 
logical students who used to resort to him, 
as in these days they do to schools of divin- 
ity, to be fitted for the work of the pulpit, 
came into his study one day proposing this 
question : 

“Dr. Emmons, I understand you to say 
that God from all eternity determined whom 
he would admit to salvation and whom he 
would pass by, and that the number of the 
elect and reprobate is so definite that it can 
not be increased or diminished.” 

“You are right, young man; I did say 
that.” 

“But,” rejoined the student, hesitatingly, 
“here is a passage of Scripture in the second 
epistle of Peter, which says, ‘The Lord is 
not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance.’ ” 

The great man looked at the youth for a 
moment in silence, and then replied: 

“Young man, let me give you a little ad- 
vice. First establish your system, and then 
bend the Scriptures to it.” 

Among the marvels of doctrine which 
this great man invented and exhibited was 
the idea that the Governor of the universe 
had two wills, separate and distinct; one of 
which the Doctor called his revealed will, 
that is, the one made known in the Scrip- 
tures; the other he called his secret will, that 
is, the one he kept entirely to himself. Con- 
cerning this secret will of God the Doctor 
was as well informed as any man of his time. 
He explained to his admiring hearers that 
this was the will by which God determined 
such matters as the existence of evil, the 
length of human lives, the number of souls 
to be saved and lost; also, that while the 
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revealed will offered salvation through Jesus 
Christ to all sinners indiscriminately, yet in 
the secret will it had been determined to 
apply that salvation only to a part. This 
doctrine he formulated and put into the 
confession of faith of his Church, where it 
stood unchanged for nearly a hundred years. 

Irreverent people sometimes ventured to 
laugh at this invention. For instance: a 
man whom the Doctor had hired to saw and 
split some wood was induced, after much 
persuasion, to depart so far from his usual 
habit as to go and hear his great employer 
preach.. On Monday morning the Doctor 
went out to the wood-pile and opened con- 
versation with him. 

“Well, well, Mr. Pond! 
meeting yesterday ?” 

“Yes, Doctor.” 

“How did you like the sermon?” 

“Not very well.” 

“You didn’t; what was wrong about it?” 

“ Well,” said the man, slowly and thought- 
fully, “I should think if God has a secret 
will he would know better than to tell you 
about it and let you blab it all out before a 
whole meeting-house full of. people.” 

There was another item of inferential 
theology on which the Doctor was equally 
clear, namely, the duty of being willing to 
be damned. It would hardly be just to give 
him the honor of inventing this doctrine, 
but unquestionably the honor of putting it 
on the theological market and forcing a small 
trade in it belongs, more than any other man, 
to Dr. Emmons. This high state of grace 
he professed himself to have attained, and, 
with this doctrine, he kept the spiritual am- 
bition of some of his people constantly on 
the stretch; though it is not recorded that 
any of them ever attained to that ecstatic 
frame of mind. This was one of his infer- 
ences drawn from God’s sovereignty and 
man’s duty of submission: if, therefore, any 
one ventured to call it a hard saying he 
would hurl this text of Scripture at their 
heads, “ Nay, but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God? Shall the thing formed 
say to him that formed it, why hast thou 
made me thus?” This generally silenced, 
if not convinced, the slow believer, though 
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one man was bold enough to say he did not 
wish to reply against God, though he did 
sometimes feel like replying against Dr. 
Emmons. 

In spite of the severity of his nature and 
his logic, there were little streaks of sun- 
shine, in him like the faint pink and yel- 
low tints sometimes seen on the upper side 
of a great, hard Roxbury Russet. His usual 
manner, however, both in the pulpit and out, 
was as glum and awful as an inquisitor. 
What a splendid figure he would have made 
in his cocked hat, knee-breeches and great 
silver shoe-buckles, presiding at the drown- 
ing of a Baptist or the hanging of a Quaker! 
Stern, conscientious, inexorable, he was the 
very prince of theologians of the inferential 
school. Sinners had no rights which God 
was bound to respect; and he was God’s min- 
ister; therefore, sinners were not entitled to 
over-much tenderness from him. 

With this view of his relations to them 
he used great plainness of speech. A poor 
old shoemaker who had lived for years within 
rifle-shot of his church, but had very sel- 
dom entered it, died one day, as even old 
shoemakers sometimes will; and the Doctor, 
on the occasion of his funeral, is said to have 
given it as his opinion, from what he knew 
of the man, that, without doubt, he was at 
that moment in hell. 

There was a little nest of Baptists just 
across the border, at one corner of the town, 
who gave this good man no little trouble. 
It was too late in the day to banish them, 
and being stubborn people who liked their 
own notions in religion as well as the Doctor 
liked his, he held them as dangerous enemies 
to the peace of his little kingdom. He used to 
exhort one of his faithful henchmen who lived 
on that side of the town after this manner: 

“Keep up good frontiers, Mr. Metcalf; 
do n’t let those Baptists get in; don’t take 
any notice of them; don’t sell them any 
land; keep ’em out! keep ’em out!” 

But his chief distress and horror were the 
Universalists. A few of these heterodox 
people lived in a pretty valley, whose stream 
gave power to a couple of saw-mills, a grist- 
mill, and three small cotton factories; and 
so well did they thrive in temporal things 
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in spite of thunders from the Doctor’s pul- 
pit only a mile and a half away, so much 
money did they make out of land and water, 
and so little of it ever found its way into the 
hands of the parish treasurer, that, either in 
satire or in jest, the hamlet came to be called 
Poverty Lane. 

The great Doctor preached faithfully at 
those worldly-minded sinners; though he had 
them less frequently in his presence than in 
his mind. “Sin,” he said, “was just as 
much of God as righteousness: the sinners 
on the outskirts of his parish were doubtless 
raised up, just as Pharaoh was, in order that 
God might show forth his power in them. 
Like the king of Egypt, they were vessels of 
wrath, and when they were fully fitted for 
destruction he would destroy them, just as 
in his secret will he had determined to do 
from all eternity. Their neglect of the or- 
dinances of grace and their rejection of 
sound doctrine were the very means which 
the divine Sovereign was using to bring 
them into a state fit to be cast out at the 
last great judgment-day. Let not sinners 
take pride in their sins, every thought and 
word and act of which was definitely fore- 
ordained. God stands by the criminal and 
moves him to the crime* in order that he 
may perish miserably to the praise and glory 
of sovereign grace.” 

Then he would take them on the other hip 
and say how small was the number of the 
elect. He even figured it out by the help 
of arithmetic, and such census reports as he 
was able to come at, whereby he reached the 
mathematical conclusion that not more than 
one in a hundred, if more than one in a hun- 
dred and fifty, of all sinners born into the 
world had any chance whatever of going to 
heaven when they died. Prayers, penitence, 
good works, all would be of no avail to the 
reprobate: in consequence of Adam’s sin, 
they were all doomed to destruction, and 
nothing they could do would lift the heavy 
curse from off their souls till God, by his ef- 
fectual calling and irresistible grace, should 
bring them to a knowledge of the truth; 
which thing he would or would not- do 





*See Dr. Emmons’s Sermon on Romans ix, 17, 18. 


























according to his sovereign pleasure. Having 
thus cleared himself from the blood of these 
sinners, he would usually draw to a close 
with this concluding sentence: “If the fore- 
going remarks are true, it is the duty of all 
men to repent;” an inference of which no 
reasonable person could complain, since, 
whether the “foregoing remarks” were true 
or not, it was their duty to repent all the 
same. 

But the easy-going sinners of the valley 
paid little attention to the doctrines thus 
wisely fitted to their spiritual needs; many 
of them going off to the adjoining town of 
Bellingham on Sunday where there was 
preaching more to their mind, or taking 
their ease (and a little something else, for 
there were three or four tavern-stands in the 
village) at home. There was, indeed, one 
man among them who held a pew in the 
church, close up under the pulpit, into 
which he would come with the meekest pos- 
sible air, along the whole length of the west 
aisle, never in season, and often after the Doc- 
tor was half-way through with his sermon. 

The favorite doctrine with this man was 
original sin. “TI feel guilty for the sin of 
Adam every day,” he said. 

Some of his neighbors remarked that it 
was a pity old Joe should waste so much 
contrition on the sins of Adam when he had 
so much use for it in other directions; but 
the fact was that this orthodox doctrine had 
taken such deep root in the man that his 
only ideas in religion were, total depravity 
and irresistible grace, to both of which he 
gave himself up with absolute submission,— 
he was a most inordinately lazy man,— 
whereby he saved himself all trouble in the 
way of piety, as well as of common honesty. 

For full fifty years the great Doctor 
preached and governed, with ever increas- 
ing power and vigor; swinging his logical 
beetie, driving the wedges of his inferences 
into the hard hearts and tough consciences 
of his hearers, as if they were so many logs 
of seasoned hickory; still belaboring the 
Universalists, still keeping out the Baptists, 
still showing up the secret will of God, and 
still insisting that before any soul was fully 
fit to be saved he must be willing to be 
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damned. To his equals he was courtly and 
impressive; superiors, he did not know of 
any; while to his inferiors, that is, his peo- 
ple, he was stern and regal, ruling them 
with a rod of iron, and holding them in due 
subjection as one appointed over them in 
word and doctrine. 

One Sunday he fell down in his pulpit in 
a fainting fit. It does not appear that he 
had ever been sick before, it being one of his 
rules of life always to rise from the table with 
a good appetite. This sudden stop, there- 
fore, appeared to him like a period which 
the pen of the Almighty had put to the rec- 
ord of his work; accordingly he resigned 
his pulpit, retired from public life, and took 
to waiting for death, which was rather slow 
in coming, for he was obliged to wait for it 
nearly twenty years. 

During this period he and his old friend, 
Rev. Thomas Williams, of Providence, en- 
tered into a contract to preach one another’s 
funeral sermon. Each prepared a suitable 
mortuary tribute to the other’s virtue and 
greatness, and then brother Williams came 
over to see him and compare notes. As he 
was reading over that cheerful manuscript 
the Doctor interrupted him at a certain point 
where he thought the eulogy too high. 

“Hush!” said Williams, “you are a dead 
man, you have nothing to say.” 

And so it proved, for the great Doctor 
died first, and brother Williams had the sat- 
isfaction of producing that very manuscript 
in the pulpit of his old friend, and reading, 
and reading, and reading, till it was almost 
sundown, and the dead man had to be 
buried with his long waiting funeral sermon 
only half preached. But brother Williams 
had not written that discourse for nothing. 
He came over from Providence and preached 
the funeral of his sturdy old friend again 
and again, and again, till he had quite fin- 
ished the discourse; by which time the sub- 
ject of it had been dead nearly half a year. 

Dead and alive Dr. Emmons dominated 
the theology, and thereby ruled the con- 
science of that orthodox neighborhood for 
more than a hundred years; and even unto 
this day the old men and women who were 
born and bred in his time still have the 
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stamp of his thought upon them. In this 
favored town, now spoiled somewhat of both 
its quietness and its greatness, the relic- 
hunter in theology may find a few remain- 
ing specimens of the highest product of Cal- 
vinistic Puritanism. They still hold the doc- 
trines of the Institutes, and all the great Doc- 
tor’s inferences thereon, in all their length, 
breadth, and thickness, and shake their gray 
heads over the weak theology of these de- 
generate days, which, in their view, is so 
diluted with easy-going mercy and grace, 
that the devil is actually in danger of being 
cheated of his due. Heaven used to be 
small, and its society select; but now, alas! 
they do not feel secure from meeting almost 
anybody there,—Arminians, Baptists, Quak- 
ers, infants whose parents did not belong to 
the Church, and, if you would believe it, 
even some of the heathen too! 

One of those high-caste theologial Brah- 
mins who had been under the dominion 
of the Doctor for nearly half a century, 
heaving a deep sigh, thus unburdened his 
mind: 

“It appears to me that ministers nowa- 
days are letting down the orthodox theology 
awful low!” 





CHAPTER II. 
A WOMAN. 

Tatu, black eyed, beautiful, broken- 
hearted. Her little child, dressed all in 
white, lies asleep in a new cradle. There 
are no rockers on it, for babies that sleep in 
that cradle sleep all too sound. The old 
cradle stands on the floor where she used to 
kneel and smile over it; the new one stands 
on the table. 

People are coming in at the door, but they 
do not bid her “good day;” one or two of 
them take her hand, but they do not shake 
it, they only press it. 

A carriage arrives, empty. It will go 
away with only one little passenger; a baby 
riding out alone! This coachman carries 
people only one way, going; he has no rates 
for returning. This coach is hard; it has 
wooden cushions: no one complains of it, 
but no one rides with him a second time. 

Here is the minister: the woman looks at 





him and shudders. Why must this old man 
have come? She is told that the young pas- 
tor is away and the old Doctor himself has 
kindly taken the service for him. This man, 
as we have seen, is strong at funerals. Since 
the old shoemaker, he has buried a couple of 
wives, and a child or two of his own, besides 
some dozens for other people. When his fa- 
vorite daughter died, they say he raved like a 
madman, and was ready to fly in the face of 
divine Sovereignty. Only that once has he 
ever shown such signs of weakness. Even the 
toughest theology breaks down sometimes. 

He can do a funeral as an army surgeon 
can do an amputation. Since people have 
sinned in Adam of course they must die and 
be buried. 

Soldiers must take care of their legs if 
they do not want them cut off. 

This woman was one of the peculiar pro- 
ducts of the inferential school of theology. 
She had hated the Doctor’s preaching ever 
since she was a child; when she came to be 
older, she hated the man that preached it: 
afterward she hated God, that is, the theo- 
logical god who was set forth in it. On one 
occasion when the great Doctor was at the 
house catechising the children, she had re- 
fused to repeat one or two of the answers 
laid down in the book, on account of which 
she had been sharply reproved by the min- 
ister and afterward punished by her master. 
She had no father, no mother, no love till 
she was twenty years old. 

Twenty years is a long time for a woman 
to do without love, and be brought up on 
inferential theology besides. 

Her guardian was an orthodox man of the 
straitest sect, who took delight in the 
“strong doctrines,” and believed every thing 
the great Doctor said; partly because of the 
man who said it, and partly because of the 
innate savageness of hisown nature. It was 
a positive satisfaction to him to think of the 
probable perdition of people who did not 
agree with him in religion; more especially, 
of the perdition of certain unregenerate per- 
sons whom he had overreached in trade, 
and who therefore called him a hypocrite. 
His wife was a sickly woman, his children 
useless and unmanageable; therefore he 


























resolved to patronize a certain orphan asy- 
lum in Boston, and have a smart young girl 
bound to him. 

Grace Beaubien was bright, healthy, act- 
ive, ten years old, quite large and strong for 
her age; she would suit his purpose very 
well. The matron of the asylum did not 
quite like his hard look out of his cold green 
eyes, which had a yellow tinge about the 
edges of the pupils; nor yet the lean fingers 
of his sun-burned hands, which, to her fancy, 
had hooks at the ends of them; but, as he 
bore credentials from the great Doctor, set- 
ting forth the fact that he was one of his 
most reliable parishioners, the girl was bound 
out to him according to the custom of those 
times. 

From that day until she was twenty-one, 
she was a slave. For the first seven years 
she was pushed here and driven there; some- 
times beaten, continually scolded, and all 
this not so much because of any crimes 
against the order of the household, but 
chiefly because she was willful. This was, 
in the eyes of her master, an unpardonable 
sin, but without it she must have died. 
When her fretful mistress worried her, or 
the daughters teased her, or the big sons 
tormented her, she did not take it to heart, 
but caught all their abuses on her will, asa 
Bushman catches poisoned arrows on his 
shield. She was calm because she would 
not let them see that they hurt her; she 
was strong for her heavy tasks because she 
would not let them see she was tired. All 
this was sorely aggravating to the head of 
the house, who regarded it as his especial 
duty to subdue the girl. One Sunday morn- 
ing he opened his eyes during his long prayer 
at family worship, and caught her glance of 
unutterable scorn; and coming to the Amen 
sooner than usual, he beat her for looking 
wicked; and came very near being late at 
church on account of his persistent efforts 
with a hickory switch, first, to drive the 
wicked look out of her, and secondly, to 
make her cry. 

Cry! she would have died first. 

“There ’s no use trying to subdue such a 
little heathen,” said he to his wife by way 
of apology for his failure. ‘“ We might have 
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known by her name that she had some foreign 
heterodox blood in her; a body never can 
tell what these orphans are made of.” 

That same week the old shoemaker died,— 
the only friend she had in the world. His 
soft old heart had been touched with pity 
for the loveless orphan, on account of which 
these two people had come to be fast friends. 
The history of their acquaintance was on 
this wise: She had been sent along with her 
master’s two daughters to be measured for a 
pair of shoes to be worn to school that Win- 
ter; for Grace was to be schooled as well as 
clothed by her guardian and benefactor. 
The orders were to make handsome shoes 
for the daughers and course ones for Grace; 
but while the old shoemaker was measuring 
her foot he chanced to give a look at her 
face also, over his round-eyed spectacles, and 
saw something that made him change the 
order a little. 

In due time the “handsome” shoes for the 
young ladies were finished, and the work 
sent home; then he began on the “coarse” 
shoes for Grace. He chose the softest and 
finest bits of calfskin among all his stock for 
the uppers; he cut the soles out of the mid- 
dle of a new side of the best oak-tanned 
sole leather; instead of sheep-skin he lined 
them with white kid; instead of putting 
them together with pegs he sewed them with 
yellow thread; he also did some ornamental 
stitching on them with white saddler’s silk, 
and, by way of a finishing touch, he bound 
the tops and edges at the lacings all round 
with bright red morocco. Then he sent for 
the child, telling her that her shoes were 
ready, at the same time sending his bill to 
her master for a pair of common cowhide 
shoes. 

What is the matter with your spectacles, 
old man, that you have to wipe them so 
often? Do the tears come in those glass 
eyes also at the sight of that child, who, for 
once in her life, is happy? 

That was the old shoemaker’s last job. 
Grace worked two extra hours one night, 
cutting apples for drying, to make up for the 
time she had wasted in going to see her old 
friend in his sickness. She did not tell him 


that her benefactor had taken away her 

























































beautiful shoes—lest they should make her 
proud—and, with wise discretion, had given 
them to his smallest daughter: such knowl- 
edge would have made the old shoemaker 
unhappy. So she thanked him over ugain 
for his beautiful present, covered his pale 
wrinkled face with kisses, and bade him a 
last good-bye. 

After she was gone the old man fell into 
a kind of trance, in which he imagined him- 
self to be dead, and standing before the great 
white throne giving an account of himself. 
He told the Lord that he had not been a 
very good man. He had spent seven years 
to learn how to make boots and shoes, and 
had always tried to do good, honest work— 
had n’t put in split leather and called it 
French calfskin; hand n’t put off welted 
shoes for doubled-soled, or put in hemlock 
leather when he charged for oak- tanned. 
He had not been to church very regular be- 
cause it didn’t seem to do him very much 
good. He liked the psalm-singing, and some- 
times the prayers; but as to the sermons he 
mostly did n’t understand ’em, or else they 
muddled his mind with all sorts of doubts 
and troubles. He wasn’t well up in the 
catechism, but he had read the Gospels over 
a good many times, and had always won- 
dered at the Son of God coming down from 
heaven to live and die for sinners: he made 
no doubt that Matthew and the rest of 
them were right about it, but it always 
seemed to him a’most too good to be true. 
He had noticed that the Lord, when he was 
here, was n’t above making friends with the 
poor fishermen, and so he had hoped that 
he would n’t altogether forget the shoe- 
makers, though there was n’t any thing said 
about them in the Gospels. He was afraid 
he would n’t look very well up among the 
saints, but he was sure he would be very 
lonesome down in the other place, for he 
was very fond of little children, and he 
did n’t think he would find any of them there. 

He had n’t much more to say. He hoped 
the Lord would be gentle with him; but if 
he must be sent to walk in the fire, would n’t 
the Lord see to it that he didn’t have to 
walk barefoot? May be they would give him 
a pair of shoes to pay for those he had made 
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for little Grace Beaubien. Then he fell 
asleep and never woke up again. 

This was the old shoemaker at whose fu- 
neral the great Doctor had said, “ No doubt 
he is at this moment in hell.” Grace heard 
him say it. Then it was that she began to 
hate God. He and her master and the min- 
ister appeared to be on one side, and her 
poor dead friend on the other: calmly and 
deliberately she took sides with the shoe- 
maker in hell. 

For years afterwards she was forced to sit 
under the preaching of that hated man; his 
sermons tormented her, but his long prayers 
in which he stated his opinions to God, al- 
most drove her mad. He seemed to be very in- 
timately acquainted with the ruling powers 
both in the upper and under worlds, and, 
from the descriptions he gave of them and 
their operations, she much preferred the 
latter. The terrible thought that her dear 
old friend was there, suffering eternal tor- 
ments in consequence of the sips of Adam,— 
it must be for the sins of Adam, for, in her 
eyes, he had no sins of his own,—so wrought 
upon her morbid religious sense as to awaken 
a desire for a personal acquaintance with the 
master of the place, in order that she might 
tell him how good and kind the old man 
had been to her, and so, perhaps, soften the 
torment he suffered. Thus it was that she 
took up that insane notion of praying to the 
devil. But one day she came upon this 
verse in the Bible, some chapters of which 
she was forced to read every Sunday after- 
noon: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” It was Jesus who 
said that; would he not then be good to the 
old shoemaker for her sake? Perhaps it 
would be better to pray to him than to the 
devil. To make sure she prayed to both. 

Meanwhile as the slow years went by, the 
Father in heaven was giving her a new de- 
light; something which was more than a 
match for all her troubles. He was making 
her beautiful. This only roused envy and 
jealousy around her; but it was a source of 
boundless joy and triumph to this proud 
spirit to watch how its servant, the body, 
was coming to be so full and fair. 
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Now that she was grown to be a woman, 
and her strong nature began to assert itself, 
her old tormentors grew afraid of her. She 
never replied to their spiteful words except 
with her eyes; but when one of the young 
ladies of the house ventured some rudeness 
of speech or manner toward her, she would 
stop and look at her, and very soon this 
fashion of rebuke protected her: what there 
might be looking out of those great black 
eyes no one of them cared to discover. 

Another relief also came to her: the great 
Doctor no longer preached the Gospel and 
his inferences thereon, in the old church on 
the hill. -It is true his small successor 


stretched himself to the utmost in vainly . 


trying to tread in his tracks. He preached 
the “strong doctrines” as well as he was 
able, but for some reason or other, they 
seemed a great deal weaker in the new ver- 
sion than in the old. Nevertheless, Grace 
hated him partly on the old Doctor’s account 
and partly on account of the theological 
God whose embassadors they both claimed 
to be. So darkly had she seen the face of 
her Father in heaven through the Doctor’s 
theological glass; or, rather, she had not 
seen his face at all, but only a hideous mask 
which the Doctor had held up before his 
people, labeled with Jehovah’s name. But 
the Father was good to her all the same; 
yea, all the more, that she did not under- 
stand him. 

They made no account of her birthdays 
in the house of her master, but they did in 
the house of her Father. On the day she was 
twenty years old, John Mark Leighton came 
home from college; and let it be noted as a 
rare fact well worthy of record, he came 
home heart-free. On that day when these 
two young persons first saw each other, they 
were each transfigured in the other’s eyes. 

Love is one of the theological mysteries; 
a divine outpouring of power and glory into 
human souls. It must be supernatural, for 
it dominates all nature; it must be super- 
human, for it masters the human race; it 
must be divine, for do not the Scriptures say 
that the other name of love is God? Doubt- 
less, on that day, these two persons became 
inspired; not that one became a prophet and 





the other a prophetess, but that henceforth 
there was a life and power in them which 
was not in them before; a life and power 
which was not the result of any natural pro- 
cess, but which was manifestly breathed into 
them by the same divine spirit that first 
breathed life into that curious piece of clay 
in Eden. That miracle was wrought ovr 
again by which the first man and the first 
woman fell in love at first sight. Or, if 
you will have a likening out of the Gos- 
pels, these two young persons had been 
caught up doward heaven at least, and had 
felt, if they had not “heard, unutterable 
things.” 

On her next birthday, the first day on 
which she had ‘ever belonged to herself, she 
gave herself away ; on her first day of liberty 
she entered into new bonds, that is, the 
bonds that hold the world together. 

The next year the Father sent her still 
another gift, in which she was so blessed that 
she began to doubt within herself whether 
there were not, somewhere in the worlds 
above her a, thoughtful, loving care in ex- 
ercise over her life and fortune. Whoever 
sent such blessings as love, marriage, mater- 
nity — must He not be good and lovable 
after all? 

It was Grace Leighton’s first baby that lay 
in that new cradle. Over its sweet face the 
old Doctor told the parents that instead of 
being a child of love this was doubtless a 
child of wrath. The young father listened 
to these heavy words and felt his heart 
breaking under them; the young mother 
heard them, and, rising to her feet and rais- 
ing her clinched hand to heaven, she bade 
the great man “ be still!” 

Amazed, and for once in his life silenced, 
the old Doctor quailed beneath the wild look 
of the outraged mother. Not knowing what 
else to do, he took up his hat and went away, 
leaving the funeral half performed. Then 
the old sexton, with tears in his eyes for 
once, took the dead child and its cradle ten- 
derly in his arms, carried it away to his car- 
riage, and then away to its grave. 

After this the mother fell back upon her 
old intrenchments, and hated the theological 
God worse than ever. 














T was a rainy morning in mid-June. The 
clouds poured out unceasing showers, 
and the wind, blowing in fitful gusts, swept 
the falling drops in swaying sheets over the 
bending grass, or shook them fiercely down 
if they lodged on the slender tips of the 
spreading pines. These pines stood in the 
garden of an old chateau near La Chatre in 
Berri. They stretched their green arms over 
a dividing wall, and scattered the wind- 
shaken drops into an open grave in the little 
cemetery on the other side. Toward this 
spot, notwithstanding the rain, trudged aged 
men, women, and even little children, the 
peasantry of the surrounding country. Near 
this open grave they lingered in whispering 
groups. They waited with uncovered head 
and reverent eyes the slow coming, from the 
door of the chateau, across the garden and 
park, of those who bore to her last resting- 
place one known to them as an unfailing ben- 
efactor and friend; one known to the world 
as the Baroness Dudevant, and to fame as 
the author, Madame George Sand. 

But for the presence of the Prince Napo- 
leon and M. Alex. Dumas among the pall- 
bearers; but for a letter of Victor Hugo 
read above her grave,—it might easily have 
seemed the simple funeral of some aged house- 
mother, surrounded by broken-hearted chil- 
dren and sobbing servants, and wept over by 
the grateful poor. 

The woman and the artist—sometime 
lost to each other in the dust-stained walk 
of her life—met at the end, and God’s pitiful 
rain, that falls “on the just and on the un- 
just,” touched both in one as they laid her 
under the pines. One dead hand, ever swift 
to comfort the poor or caress a child, clasped 
a picture of her little granddaughters, Ga- 
brielle and Lucille, whose childhood had 
been the crown of her old age. The other, 
that so often, by a stroke of the pen, had 
quickened or quieted the fevered pulses of 
her beloved France, grasped a shining bough 
of laurel. 

On one side, Alex. Dumas waited with 
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the letter of Victor Hugo, to pay fame’s 
tribute to the child of genius; on the other, 
the aged Curé of the little Church at No- 
hant (where “all the people loved her,” 
where the picture of the patron saint to 
which they raised their reverent eyes above 
the altar, was her gift) waited to say his 
simple mass for her soul and leave his ben- 
ediction above her grave. The world, and 
the fame to win which she for many years 
abandoned home and faith, found at her 
grave the home-love re-enthroned and relig- 
ion ready with its long-neglected blessing. 
The Church, on the other hand, was hardly 
willing to refuse to one the world called 
great, its last offices, and chose to forget the 
long rebellion and neglect, and claimed her 
dead though it could not hold her living. 
When her daughter begged Christian burial 
from Monsignore de la Tour d’ Auvergne, 
Prince Archbishop of Bourges, he is said to 
have granted it on the ground that she “had 
been-baptized into the Church, had never 
openly refused its sacraments,” and was 
therefore still its child. That the priestly 
benediction was sought at all, was due to 
the daughter, the wife of Clesinger the sculp- 
tor, the Solange of her mother’s early mar- 
ried life. The son, Maurice, who, may be, 
knew his mother better and loved her no less, 
is said to have refused her old friend the Curé, 
an opportunity to offer her the consolations 
of the Church in her last illness, lest in her 
weakness and suffering she should leave some 
avowal of her soul’s need, in dying, of the 
help she had renounced in life. Ifthe rumor 
is true, the act was a confession of his own 
comprehension of the great needs of a great 
nature, on which we do not need to comment. 
Doubtless, in that hour of heart-break above 
her grave the words of the simple old man 
who wept with him over his mother fell even 
more gratefully than the praise of the laud- 
atory letter that mourned the loss of France 
and the world. 

Yet Hugo’s letter seemed to leave nothing 
unsaid. He called her “the one great woman 

























































in this century,—whose mission was at the 
close of the French Revolution to begin a 
revolution of humanity.” “The world 
needed a woman,” he said, ‘‘ who could pos- 
sess all gifts and yet keep her womanly na- 
ture; who could be at once strong and gen- 
tle.” “George Sand was that woman.” 
“She had done honor to France when many 
disgraced her.” ‘She was one of the glories 
of her age and country, and her life had 
been a public benefaction.” “She had a great 
heart like Barbés, a great mind like Balzac, 
and a great soul like Lamartine, and poster- 
ity would count as glories much the present 
condemned as sins.” 

While we may be unprepared to accept 
the estimate of Victor Hugo for ourselves, 
or even to admit that he only interprets the 
best judgment of France, we might, from 
her life, her character, and her books, attain 
a reasonably just appreciation of her true 
niche in the temple of fame and her true 
claim to be termed a benefactor of her kind. 
The great obstacle to such intelligent per- 
ception is the irreconcilable difference be- 
tween French standards of life, modes of 
thought, and currents of feeling, and our 
own. We can not see her with French eyes. 
The general American mind thinks of her 
as a woman whose books had better never 
been written, whose life perhaps had better 
never been lived. The wife of Carlyle is said 
to have expressed a wish that “ Frederick 
the Great had died when he was a baby.” 
Many very excellent people feel that if 
George Sand had died in infancy the world 
would have been better to-day. We with- 
hold, and very justly, her writings from 
our daughters, condemning indiscriminately 
what we can not or do not take time to ex- 
amine; the trail of the serpent on one book 
makes us naturally fear to see its head spring- 
ing up in fairest places in the others. We 
hesitate to discuss her character in our sa- 
lons. Over her life lies the shadow of un- 
mentioned error, never moving, any more 
than the gloom of the pine shadows will lift 
from her grave. Through these thick boughs, 
rays of sunshine will steal, and make the sod 
smile by and by with blossoms; through that 
deeper gloom, we hardly dare drop the light 
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of what good we know, lest we seem to be 
trying to gild the evil. 

Yet, of her more than threescore years 
and ten, nearly fifty were years of labor,— 
years through whose lessons to the busy 
brain and heart of the world runs a solemn 
minor chord of warning. Hugo speaks of 
her as “‘a light in eclipse,” as a “ torch dark- 
ened but not quenched,” sure to glow on 
and on in future ideas that shall lighten 
humanity. Between this and the thought 
of her life as “‘a wandering star,” for which 
“is reserved the blackness of darkness for- 
ever,” there is a less exalted and a less 
degrading theory justly founded on the 
“works that follow her.” 

It would be well, if possible, in contem- 
plating this subject, to separate the woman 
from the artist. This is a difficult thing to 
do, because her books are to a greater than 
ordinary degree instinct with the writer’s 
individual spirit and life. To such an ex- 
tent is this true that readers have felt there 
must be correspondence in outward circum- 
stances whenever they saw her characters 
led along ways she knew by experience, as 
well as by imagination. For example, “ In- 
diana,” her first work of any importance, 
has been thought to be autobiographical, 
when it had no correspondence in plot, inci- 
dent, or event, with her own history. M. 
Eugene Jacquot, in his series called “ Les 
Contemporaines,” published twenty years 
ago, states that the heroine and the author 
of “Indiana” are identical. She contra- 
dicted the statement in her own “ Histoire 
de ma Vie,” and obliged Jacquot, otherwise 
De Mirecourt, to publish a letter of correc- 
tion in his own succeeding biography of 
Lamennais; yet the denial had less weight 
than the assertion, which has continued to 
influence the world’s judgment of her career. 

Writer and heroine were alike in that 
they both were sufferers from an unhappy 
marriage, and the sentiment of the book 
is peculiarly her own. The fire of revolt 
against a social system she defied, blazing on 
every page, was lighted from the fire in her 
own heart. That her own history had pas- 
sages wicked beyond comment or excuse can 
not be questioned; but it is not true that 
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she drank deep of every poisoned cup over 
which her characters lingered, or waded 
through every slough where she led them in 
the logical unfolding of the results of the 
evil she depicted. She had the unflinching 
eye that could look at sin unabashed, the 
unsparing hand that swept aside its dis- 
guises, and the power of portrayal that 
marked her a great artist, while the terrible 
realism made one revolt at the terrors she 
revealed. She never hid the bitter end of 
wrong-doing. She let the sinner sin, but 
she showed him writhing under the penalty, 
whether it were a physical anguish or the 
severer scourging of his own scorn. 

If we throw aside the statements of De 
Mirecourt, who is so unreliable as to minor 
facts in her biography that we may safely 
doubt when his statements involve char- 
acter, her life furnishes no evidence of im- 
morality till a much later period than 1831, 
the time of the publication of “Indiana,” 
unless, indeed, we so term the fact of her 
leaving her home at Nohant to pursue the 
career of an artist in Paris. To this step 
she asked and obtained the consent of her 
husband, who granted her a small support, 
and the opportunity to be much with her 
two children,—the Maurice and Solange who 
were beside her in her dying hour. M. 
Dudevant visited her frequently in Paris, 
encouraged her in her effort to support her- 
self as a painter, introduced her to Jules 
Sandeau, for whom his own friendship was 
kept up long after his final separation 
from his wife. This husband is described, 
by those who knew him best, as no domestic 
monster, but an amiable man of excellent 
sense and many fine qualities. Doubtless 
he saw the fitness of Madame Dudevant for 
the career she had chosen, and their ten years 
of married life must have convinced him of 
the impossibility of happiness for either of 
them, in the continuance of a relation so 
repugnant to her views. Still he remained 
her friend, showing sometimes sincere and 
generous interest in her welfare. She often 
stayed months at a time in Nohant pursu- 
ing the work she had chosen and enjoying 
the society of her children. 

Four or five years passed—making nearly 
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fourteen years since their unhappy union— 
before he obtained the legal separation. 
His interest in one to whom his life had 
been so closely bound was not even then de- 
stroyed; but they met at intervals during 
the next twenty years. He was present at 
Nohant at his daughter’s marriage, in 1855, 
and both mother and daughter are said to 
have been by his bedside when, some two 
years after, he died. One would prefer to 


. pass in silence over the period immediately 


preceding and following this separation. In 
“Elle et Lui,” and in Paul de Musset’s 
“Lui et Elle,” books of dazzling magnifi- 
cence of style, is told all that needs be known 
of an experience that delighted the woman’s 
enemies and pained her friends. “Le Sec- 
retaire Intime,” published in the Révue des 
Deux Mondes, throws additional light on the 
friendship with Alfred de Musset, who trav- 
eled with her in Italy in the capacity of a 
private secretary. 

Genius in all time has seemed to assume 
the right to be “‘a law unto itself,” and we 
have in this case another instance of the 
difficulty of holding exceptionally gifted 
natures to the conventionalities that are the 
welcome safeguard to less daring souls. 

George Sand built upon the wreck of her 
own domestic peace a theory and philosophy 
of morals utterly repudiating outward re- 
straints, claiming that to the evil disposed 
they were useless, and to souls possessing 
principles of truth and virtue they were 
unnecessary. The reality of her social skep- 
ticism, the intensity of her defiance against 
established wrong, and her bitter scorn for 
souls too blinded to see what to her was 
truth, or too weak to resist what to her was 
tyranny, swept her over to a point where she 
took for herself absolute freedom from all 
save the inward law whose sway she ac- 
knowledged. That this inward law proved 
a blind guide, whose hand she was after a 
while glad to drop,—a broken reed which 
failed her whenever she tried to lean upon 
it,—was a truth her life attested, but which 
her pen was slow to admit. 

It was in such a chaos of passionate feel- 
ing she began her work, and we have, as its 
natural expression, books like “Indiana,” 




















“Valentine,” and “Lelia.” Through them 
all runs the same current of fiery and indig- 
nant self-assertion. They are books not to 
be read at all by a superficial reader, and to 
be forgotten by any one who feels in them 
the struggle of souls in the dark with an al- 
most hopeless wrong, from which the only 
offered escape is into error still deeper. Yet, 
to one who sees into their depths, they are as 
hard to forget as the midnight cry of some 
human soul going down to death freighted 
with a life-time’s pain and shame. 

After entering upon her career in Paris, 
her first work was written with M. Jules 
Sandeau for a collaborator, and entitled 
“Rose et Blanche.” Notwithstanding the 
statement of the biographer, mentioned be- 
fore, we have every reason to believe their 
association was one of congenial pursuits 
and common interest only. M. Dudevant 
had brought about their first meeting. The 
nom de plume she chose was thought to be 
an abbreviation of ‘“Sandeau,” but the name 
Sand was adopted at the suggestion of M. 
Delatouche, of La Figaro, the dramatic 
writer, and warm friend of the young strug- 
gler from the first. He encouraged her 
when other authors told her a woman should 
not write. He had been reading the life of 
Kotzebue, and chose for Madame Dudevant 
the name of “Karl Sand,” the assassin of 
the politician and play-writer. Sand pleased 
her, but she did not like to appear before 
the public in the borrowed name of a mur- 
derer; so she prefixed George, from George 
Dandin, one of her favorite characters in 
“Moliére.” She chose a nom de plume all the 
more readily because her husband’s family, 
hearing that she was about to enter on an 
author’s career, were horrified, and implored 
M. Dudevant to prevent such an outrage to 
the family name. Strange as it may seem, 
she doubted her own power, and her fear 
that her work might not prove successful 
made an added reason for choosing a name 
that should cover her possible failure. 

The project to make “Indiana,” like the 
former book, a joint production was aban- 
doned, and it grew under Madame Dude- 
vant’s own hands, and was issued in 1831, 
when the author was in her twenty-eighth 
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year. It does not reveal the literary merit 
of later works, but its defiant scorn of con- 
ventionalities, the passionate, protest of her 
whole being against existing systems, startled 
the world into admiration of her courage 
and force before it had time to reject the 
false philosophy, or to decry the lack of all 
moral sensitiveness. Close upon it followed 
“Valentine,” “ Andre,” “ Lelia,” and others 
in the same vein, and dealing, only less deli- 
cately, with the same problems. They com- 
bine such beauty of style, such marvelous 
descriptive: skill, such comprehension of all 
the subtlest phases of character, as hurried 
the young writer rapidly forward on the 
road to a celebrity that up to this time had 
little in it to gratify a lofty intellect or a 
pure heart. 

One sad feature of her earlier works is the 
hopelessness of the misery she pictures. 
The social systems she deprecates and the 
individual character she paints are alike 
shrouded in a gloom made blacker by reck- 
less, unreasoning rejection of all previous 
lights, however pure. Her characters inter- 
est us, her theories excite attention; but we 
turn from both as from some dead thing that 
ought to be buried and out of sight, since 
there seems no way of revivifying. A little 
further on she has, or fancies she has, lighted 
a torch that will guide the world out of its 
misery into happiness, justice, and truth. 
This ray of love and hope reflected from her 
own heart shines now through her books and 
inspires them with new power. Alas that the 
light was only a false beacon, misleading 
peace and purity till they made almost hope- 
less wreck upon the rock of freedom! Such 
a soul ought to have followed no light, how- 
ever alluring, that shone lower than the stars. 
It was during this frenzied emptying of vials 
of wrath and scorn on all the world’s old 
ways that she indulged in such erratic in- 
consistencies as hopelessly marred her good 
name. It seemed as if she could not stop 
short of self-destruction in her effort to prove 
that suicide to reputation was not necessarily 
death to character. To prove that woman 
might know man’s freedom of action, she 
gathered stains for her womanhood that her 
more than manly courage could not obliter- 
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ate, and proved in sad experience how much 
stronger are the forces of evil than we dream 
when we defy them. For a short time she 
frequented the theaters, the cafés, the pub- 
lic gardens, the haunts of men who knew 
neither innocence or shame. Sometimes in 
student’s dress she shared the out-door life 
and frolics of the student. That she learned 
many useful facts is doubtless true. She 
could never have written of the people and 
for the people as she did but that she knew 
them well, and we have to thank these wild 
excursions into the reality of common life 
for many a character the world would not 
otherwise have known. It may be igno- 
rance of it would have harmed it less than 
the knowledge. This erratic course, taken 
from no innate love of vice, but to vindicate 
her freedom, ended in a slavery whose chain 
she strove to break through many later 
years,—years of continual peace-offering to 
the outraged moral sentiment of her time. 
All these things—the masculine attire, the 
cigar on the boulevard, the midnight frolic— 
were so many symptoms of the fever in 
which her earliest work was done. In burn- 
ing itself out all these went with it, and 
“there was a great calm.” Later, though 
not for a long time, she herself would have 
had this early work and life swept from ex- 
istence and, if possible, from recollection. 
She had launched her boat fearlessly in 
tempestuous waters; she drifted with chang- 
ing tides; she beat about in treacherous 
seas. She clung now and then to fancied 
rocks of strength, rested in false security, 
trusted, dreamed, and wrote her dreams; 
and woke invariably to find her rocks were 
swaying wrecks, “driven about of the winds 
’ and tossed.” Yet ever she hung about the 
natures to which she held the halo of their 
possibilities, like sea-weeds around a broken 
anchor. Some glory of being, attained or to 
be attained, made her chosen ones deaz at 
first. She loved all they might become,— 
ideals first, individuals after. In Alfred de 


Musset, poetry found a worshiper; in Cho- 
pin, music won a new devotee. To place in 
its shrine the being who embodied music, 
was to bow before the music itself. To serve 
the interpreter with the best life of her life, 
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was to serve the art. And in all this she 
was thorough woman. In her capacity for 
idealizing and, self-spending, she obeyed im- 
pulses that rarely stir save in souls of finest 
fiber and most generous type. 

And it must be acknowledged that in the 
midst of her wildest tossing, in the blackest 
nights of her life, with those with whom 
her existence was from time to time inter- 
woven, some innate nobleness ever kept her 
from sinking to hopeless inward loss. Out- 
wardly her destruction was complete; yet 
her face shines up through black waters, 
disappointed, agonized, struggling, yet ever 
turned longingly upward, ever searching for 
the light. 

In “Consuelo,” generally considered her 
greatest work, we have strong indication of 
the native power of her intellect to rise above 
the terrible moral and mental atmosphere 
which for a time enveloped and stifled her. 
In this book the morbid imagination seems 
purified, the low tone of feeling is vivified, 
and then overcome by comparatively whole- 
some sweetness and courage. Fresh, tonic 
breezes of healthful thought scatter the poi- 
sonous vapors that hung around the former 
books with a weight no genius could dispel. 
Higher qualities of honor and virtue are 
admitted in her range of human possibilities. 
The soul’s need of a God is recognized and 
acknowledged, and from her bitterest delin- 
eations the hopelessness entirely disappears. 

How her love for Italy, and for Venice es- 
pecially, with its mystery and its music 
and its art, and the fascination of its past, 
shines forth on every page! How pure her 
ideal woman is in this creation! Genius 
could not be more uplifted and refined ; aspi- 
ration could not be loftier, nor womanhood 
sweeter and truer, than she has painted them 
in the character of Consuelo. What power 
and delicacy combine in every sentence! The 
whole range of fiction shows scarcely a loftier 
creation. Thackeray says, the “charm of 
her melancholy sentences falls like the sound 
of country bells, sweetly and sadly on the 
ear.” Their cadence is more like the wind 
among the pines she loved, or the lap of the 
waters against the gondola, drifting through 
a sunset on the lagune. With its sequel, 
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the “Countess of Rudolstadt,” it must be 
considered her masterpiece. The whole work 
reveals the unconscious effort of the soul to 
“leave the things that are behind.” She 
rises so naturally to the contemplation of the 
beautiful and good in character that one for- 
gets, for the time, that the wings of her ge- 
nius have not always kept this upper, native 
air, and mourns the more that they should 
ever have trailed in the dust. 

Through these books runs a purpose to ex- 
alt the high and true to its real place in the 

_world. The style is simple and classical. 
Throughout the pages may be felt the enthu- 
siasm for music and the influence on her 
own musical opinions of the mind of Chopin. 
The artistic nature of which she, no less than 
himself, was the possessor, rendered her, un- 
der the sway of this divinest art, an exquisite 
instrument that echoed and re-echoed, with 
ever added sweetness, whatever harmony 
came to her. 

She, perhaps, could not, though herself 
no mean musician, have created music, but 
music could have had no more loving inter- 
preter. To her, it was the higher language 


comprehensible only to souls, but, in so far as 
it could be uttered in words, she could and 
did utter it, and by this utterance, the book 
became what some one has called a “grand 


sonata, through and through.” This being 
true, it is not to be marveled at that har- 
mony and discord in the moral realm were 
as vivid to her perception as tempests and 
calms in nature, which music so often typi- 
fied. She felt whatever passion of love or 
grief or joy swept over human souls and set 
them quivering with melodious or jarring 
vibration, as she felt the sweep of the winds 
over the forest or the tempest that maddened 
the seas And herein lies her greatest power, 
that she not only felt, but depicted as only 
two other women have done, the unuttered 
anguish and conflict and delight under which 
the soul triumphs in life or rushes down- 
ward to its death. 

No one can read these books without be- 
ing impressed with the marvelous fertility 
and spontaneity displayed in their construc- 
tion. No phase of nature was too subtle for 
her to catch its spirit; no combination of 





circumstances too difficult for her dramatic 
skill; no character too profound or baffling 
for the rare penetrative quality of her in- 
sight; no vice too wicked for analysis and 
portrayal; no virtue too exalted to be felt 
and delineated with the vividness and fidelity 
of one of the old masters. She did not strive 
toamuse the world with her romancing. In 
all she did and said her intense earnestness 
would have been fierce but for the flash of 
fancy and play of wit. Alas that the light 
of these was often neither pure nor alto- 
gether serene. She did not scintillate, she 
blazed, and burned where she failed to illu- 
mine. It is pleasant to believe, that, once 
emancipated from the influence of earlier 
experiences, and risen to a purer region, she 
never went back again. The artist in her 
asserted greatness, and almost forced one to 
forget the woman. Life’s currents in her had 
at one time run like lava streams that black- 
ened and hardened on the surface into strange 
fantastic shapes, but any hand that thrust 
through the crust into the ashes below found 
them hot to the touch with the smoldering 
of an unquenchable fire. At one period she 
sent forth light and heat, but destruction 
seemed to follow to all things pure and lovely. 
But hot-hearted as she was,—a volcanic spir- 
itual formation,—no seas, however deep, or 
however coldly they beat about her, could 
ever chill her.utterly. Verdure and tropical 
greenness grew again and again on the slopes 
where scathing lava tides had poured. Love 
of beauty, of nature in all its sweetest forms, 
love of childhood, of all tender and helpless 
things in life; compassion for the suffering 
and bounty to the poor, were some of the 
flowers that, later, sprang along the parched 
water-courses of her being. The great heart, 
throbbing out its life in secret, bursting 
now and then in volcanic lavishment of be- 
stowment on some other heart (that warmed 
or shriveled under the glow), pouring its 
broken alabaster boxes of precious ointment 
at unworthy feet, stunned into silence, was 
quiet at last. When, as in Consuelo, it 
spoke again, the tones were clear and unmis- 
takable still, but out of them had died the 
fire of personal hope or longing or dread. 
She had tested, by this time, her own 
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theories of happiness and freedom, and found 
them powerless to produce either. She had 
eaten “ the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil” with the sharersof her Edens, 
and did not find men grown more and more 
like gods. Most painfully do her books re- 
veal the unquenchable thirst of her woman’s 
heart for reality of truth and of fidelity,—sad 
search for “hidden treasure” in the human 
hearts she drew to her own. The key-note 
of the work of fen years is this hopeless 
search. At first she was absorbed in con- 
templation of human misery; afterward ea- 
ger in the effort to realize the possibility of 
human joy. In both these fell upon her the 
agitation of all that was terrible to bear, and 
that ought to have been terrible to tell. In 
the anguish of her disappointment, and the 
reaction that came to her inward life, as one 
reed after another failed her, we have one of 
the finest illustrations on record of the mas- 
culine power of her intellect over the tried 
and torn womanly heart. Her transitions 
of experience were as rapid as her mental 
processes. As life wore on, one wreck after 
another parted and drifted from her hold. 


De Musset was estranged; Chopin, who had 
been for eight years her inspiration,. was 
dead. Yet still the people lived; France 
and humanity remained; and her labors al- 
ready begun for these were pursued with 
energy and vigor, as if she had never known 


any other objects of thought. Her devotion 
to the cause of human progress was that of 
a patriot, an enthusiast, anda woman. Phi- 
losophy and philanthrophy and_ politics 
found large lodgment in her life and wrought 
mightily, as her books of this second period 
abundantly prove. 

In such a career as we find her now fairly 
entered upon she could not fail to find rec- 
ognition and encouragement from the finest 
minds of the day. In “L’Histoire de ma 
Vie,” we have glimpses of her contemporary 
celebrities, painted with her own peculiar 
skill. Here, one finds, in her recollections 
of Chopin, the rank she gave his music in 
her mind. The work is a very voluminous 
one, comprising twenty volumes, of which 
the first four are devoted to recollections of 
her childhood; the other sixteen deal much 





less with the outward than the inward life, 
and give, in much detail, the progress of 
thought by which she came to the views on 
the subjects she has advocated in her books. 

A nature so impressible and sympathetic 
could not fail to imbibe largely from those 
with whom she came in contact, and in her 
generosity she often called herself “enriched” 
by minds whose often irrational views she 
gave whole volumes to reproduce. Such 
works embody less of her genius, and will 
contribute less to her lasting fame, than 
others less pretentious, but more fully her 
own. These “purpose novels,” to which we 
here allude, belong to the second of the 
three distinct periods of her literary career. 
In them her heart is turned outward to the 
world, and no longer inward to herself. She 
studies more; feels less. Humanity has her 
heart now, and her brain seems bravely to 
serve the heart, or else the heart keeps still 
to let the man’s brain in her do a man’s brave 
work. The first great social question she 
dealt with agitates her less as her range of 
sympathies widen. All her books now have 
a purpose, are written with an object, and, 
whatever the varying purpose may be in 
different books, they all mean the redress of 
some wrong, the restoration of some right, 
the ultimate blessing of mankind. 

She writes now the communistic novels 
like “Le Companion du Tour de France,” 
“Le Péché de M. Antoine and Spiridion.” 
In all this work one finds the impress of M. 
Pierre Leroux. Associated with him in the 
proprietorship of the Révue Independante, la- 
boring zealously with him in its columns for 
whatever was, for the time being, the cause 
of the people, it is not strange that she came 
to sympathize with his socialistic and com- 
munistic views. 

Enjoying the esteem and friendship of the 
Abbé Lamennais, who found in her an elo- 
quent defender of his schemes, however vis- 
ionary they might be, she became imbued 
with the mysticism of the age. With Michel 
de Bourges for a teacher in politics, the dem- 
ocratic tendencies of her nature found most 
rapid development. She threw herself with 
enthusiastic fervor into the revolution of 
1848, and her pen never seemed to rest in 
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the expression of her sympathy with the 
masses. At this time she started a journal 
of her own, called La Cause du Peuple, in 
which she sought to disseminate the ‘rad- 
icalism to which she was a convert. She 
wrote “La Commune de Paris,” and trans- 
lated Mazzini’s “ République et Royauté en 
Italie.” She severed her connection with 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, and gave herself 
to politics with a recklessness that startled 
alike those who admired and those who 
feared her. The Révue published the elo- 
quent article on the Wrongs of Poland and 
the Genius of Mickiewicz, which appeared 
about the time the works of that author 
were translated into French. In it and in 
the love of Poland it revealed, the influence 
of Lamennais is clearly seen. There ap- 
peared also in the Révue, at different times, 
“La Derniére Aldini,”’ “Pauline,” “La 
Marquise,” “ Matella Mattea,” ‘ Lavina,” 
“‘Mauprat,” “Les Maitres Mosaistes,” and 
others, bearing marks of her association 
with men like Quinet, Michelet, and Balzac. 

In this facility for the reproduction of the 
masculine minds with which she came in 
contact, many critics have descried an ele- 
ment of weakness. Be that as it may, the 
reproduction always succeeded a conscien- 
tious adoption of what she strove to teach. 
The views, philosophic or otherwise, that 
she inculcated in her books were incorpor- 
ated into her own mental fiber, and made 
a part of herself. . 

She did not borrow or repeat, but she ab- 
sorbed and grew as an air-plant does. Like 
the gray moss on the sycamores, she, in 
growing, gave out what she had taken in, 
in ever new and ever varying forms. 

At the basis of her mental structure lay 
the teaching of Rousseau, with whose ideas 
she became conversant early in life, and who, 
more than any other, was to her an apostle of 
light. His morals and philosophy charmed 
her, and easily undermined the few religious 
sentiments that marked her girlhood. These, 
such as they were, had not been acquired in 
infancy, for neither her grandmother, Mad- 
ame Dupin, nor her own mother was calcu- 
lated to impress the mind of a child with 
the truths of religion. 

Vor L—5 





This grandmother had been a beauty, and 
in the childhood of the little Lucille, after- 
ward Madame Sand, was still an accom- 
plished and fascinating woman. She was 
the daughter of Maurice de Saxe, and the 
granddaughter of Augustus II, King of Po- 
land. This king had been the father of 
Maurice, afterward Marshal of France. She 
was reared like a princess by her father’s 
half-sister, the dauphiness, who became aft- 
erward the mother of Charles X and Louis 
XVIII. She resided, after her marriage to 
M. Dupin, in the beautiful Castle of Che- 
nonceau, of Diana of Poitiers. There she 
surrounded herself with all the celebrities 
of her day. La Harpe and Rousseau were 
her friends; Grétry was her master in music. 
Possibly some of Madame Dudevant’s love 
of music may have been an inheritance. In 
her autobiography she speaks of having 
rushed from the room when she was a child 
to hide her tears whenever her grandmother 
sang. 

The beautiful home had been transferred 
before that day to Nohant, where the child 
hood of the little Aurore passed, and where 
she lived the last twenty years of her life, 
and where she died. The father of Madame 
Sand was a soldier of the empire, and the 
only son of the proud old mother, who re- 
fused her sanction to his marriage for many 
years: During his stay in Italy the young 
Maurice had found a woman whom he loved 
and to whom he remained faithful, though 
their marriage was not consummated till 
near the time of the birth of their third 
child, Amantine Lucille Aurore Dupin, the 
subject of this sketch. When the mother 
of Maurice did relent, she found it hard to 
receive into her home, the woman who had, 
as she thought, ruined her beloved son, and 
it was not until her father’s death, which 
occurred when the little Lucille was four 
years old, that they became inmates of the 
Chateau of Nohant. Earlier than this, she 
and her mother shared a soldier’s fortunes 
with her father. With him they had gone 
into Spain, and had been quartered in a 
royal palace, where she had been dressed 
like a Spanish child, all of which she re- 
membered, with the impression it made on 
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‘her childish imagination, and the thoughts 
it aroused. 

She remained at Nohant until the age of 
thirteen, doing much as she pleased, living 
much in the open air, and developing doubt- 
less that love of nature that runs like a sil- 
ver stream through all her books. Sometimes, 
even in the worst of them, it flows so purely 
as to make one wish it could wash away all 
stain, or at least to wonder how this and a 
polluted moral current could flow side by 
side in the same heart. Never was there a 
soul more susceptible than hers to the teach- 
ings of cloud and forest and field and flower. 
Even in her childhood, we find traces of the 
sweetness of nature’s ministry to the young, 
neglected soul. She had for playmates, in 
these years, the barefooted children of the 
peasants, whose joys and sorrows she began 
even at this early age to share. It may be 
that her love for democracy received its ear- 
liest impulse at this time. 

Unfortunately, her mother possessed none 
of the qualities that make a woman a safe 
guide for a mind and heart like this. She 
was piquant, vivacious, volatile, passionate, 
jealous, and pretty. Madame Sand speaks 
of her with the fondness one would show for 
a pleasant plaything, but never seemed to 
have for her the reverence that would ten- 
derly hide her follies from the world. She 
had much natural cleverness and some tal- 
ent, was now and then fitfully devout, and 
again indifferent. 

Left to the care of two such persons as 
this mother and this grandmother, who 
troubled themselves about her training suffi- 
ciently to disagree concerning its methods, 
and who were too fully occupied each with 
herself to be troubled often, her life had lit- 
tle restraint or direction. She had free 
range of park and garden, and the neigh- 
boring fields and cottages. She was left to 
herself day after day in the library, to find 
what she could and to devour all she found. 
When, at the age of thirteen, the child had 
grown troublesome, they woke to the fact 
that she must be aided in her development, 
and sent her to the convent school kept by 
the English Augustine nuns in the Rue des 
Tour St. Victor, at Paris. Here she re- 
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mained until her seventeenth year, a frolic- 
some, lovable child, full of caprices as the 
wind. The training seems to have been 
healthful and judicious. The poetical and 
imaginative side of her nature received little 
stimulant, yet was sufficiently alive to be- 
come the medium of almost the only relig- 
ious experience on record. She is said to 
have entered the convent chapel at sunset 
just as a ray of warm light fell on the face 
of the Christ in a painting above the altar. 
Prayer, teaching of devoted nuns, confession 
and penance, had never touched her heart, 
and doubts had been hers almost from child- 
hood,—an inheritance from those near and 
remote who had gone before her. But, be- 
fore this suffering face, with the ideal it sug- 
gested of compassionate love, the girl’s 
heart broke, and her surrender seemed to be 
complete to all she had previously resisted. 

So powerful and long continued was the 
impression made upon her, and so real the 
resultant change of life, that she would 
surely have renounced the world and chosen 
the life of a religieuse, had her friends per- 
mitted the step. Art, as seen in a cruci- 
fixion of Titian’s, had subdued her, but, as 
the result sadly proved, no new controlling 
and abiding principle had entered into her 
life. In turning from her purpose to be a 
nun, she seemed to lose her purpose to be a 
Christian, though we have abundant evidence 
of her continued belief in the individual re- 
sponsibility of every soul to its Divine 
Author. She published in 1837 a little book 
called “‘ Lettres 4 Marcie,’”’ which breathes a 
spirit of devout resignation that is truly 
Christian. In her later works she rises con- 
tinually higher and higher in her advocacy 
of goodness and truth, but she never seems 
to reach the something for which she gropes 
in the dark, never escapes thoroughly from 
the effect of ancestorial recklessness, and an 
education wholly irregular and _ illogical. 
She does not seem to have had any antipathy 
to the restraints of her convent life. The 
nuns seem to have been truly good and truly 
cultivated. For several of them she felt a 
strong attachment, and one, the daughter of 
the ancient English house of Storer, had 
great influence over her mind. With her 
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she read and learned to love Shakespeare, 
and she never ceased to remember and write 
to her till the time of the aged nun’s de- 
cease; yet, when she returned to Nohant 
she was placed in the care of a tutor, M. De- 
chartes, who was an atheist, and books again 
offered to her thoroughly awakened mind 
their often dangerous teaching. She wan- 
ders from one theory of belief to another, 
half-accepting, half-rejecting, and never 
knowing the rest of faith. In “Consuelo” 
we have painful evidence of the influence on 
her mind of that vague mysticism she tried 
to substitute for this rest. 

Starting with such an inheritance from 
her ancestry, after a childhood full of uncon- 
trolled impulses; after a youth full of mental 
vitality, with many diverse and adverse in- 
fluences to control it; with magnificent 
powers, unrecognized by herself and misdi- 
rected by others,—it is not strange that we 
find her adrift at the threshold of life’s re- 
sponsibilities, without compass, chart, or 
safeguard beyond the small restraints of the 
society in which she lived,—poorly equipped 
indeed for a noble womanhood. 

One lingers sadly at this period of grand 
possibilities as yet unmarred. The book of 
her life, with its white pages as yet unstained, 
lies outspread,—and we see a nature suscep- 
tible of the highest development, a heart 
large enough to enfold a world’s sorrow in 
its sympathy, a brain endowed with won- 
drous power to enlighten and bless. If at 
this time some good angel had laid a strong 
and gentle hand upon her life; if her soul 
could have found anchorage in God; if feel- 
ing and thought and action could have been 
held to the stern tribunal of right, what 
years of unrest and pain had been spared to 
her, what years of glorious work in other 
directions had been given to the world! 

Just here she made the primary mistake 
of her life. The leaving her home has been 
considered her first great error. The sin 
that prepared the way for all that followed 
was committed ten years earlier, when she 
consented to enter the home at all. We cen- 
sure her that she dethroned God and en- 
throned her own soul. But she was not 
true to what her own soul taught her. The 





voice that spoke so loudly in her could not 
have been silent at this critical moment of 
existence. She knew she did not love M. 
Dudevant, and the courage that could com- 
bat a world to escape a prison should have 
dared to turn away when its open door in- 
vited her to enter. She was not, nor could 
she have been, forced to this step, even under 
the pernicious system of France, that mar- 
ries its daughters with scarcely the consider- 
ation for their preference that is shown in the 
Orient to favorite slaves. She had had her 
own way for eighteen years, atid could have 
had it again. She forged with her own hand 
the chain that in its reality, in resistance or 
in recollection, she never threw off, till they 
laid her under the sod at Nohant. 

In our pity for the suffering that burned 
in her till her life’s hot tides of rebellion 
overflowed upon the world, we must not 
make the mistake of supposing her a mar- 
tyr chosen for furnace fires, »ver which bent 
the watchful face of the Refiner. 

The system that left her little choice may 
have been wrong, but she chose to te its vic- 
tim. When the flames hurt her she cried 
out in her anger, forgetting she had placed 
herself within their reach. There was, even 
then, while they burned, “a pure river of 
Water of Life, flowing out of the throne of 
God,” that would have made them endur- 
able, and saved them from growing: to the 
fierceness of “‘consuming fires.” Noble lov- 
ing and noble living were still a reality in 
France, though she refused to believe it. 
Doubtless they formed a part of God’s great 
plan for her own life, if she could have 
waited the working of his will. But she 
reared her own shrine, chose her own idols, 
and when, on the foundation of expediency 
and custom, the home life proved a failure, 
she could not see that it had no well- 
grounded hope to be any thing‘better. All 
the sweetness of youth seemed to give place 
to the bitterness of disappointed woman- 
hood. The artist woke to life in her while 
her heart shriveled and rebelled. Mother- 
hood, that would have saved most women, 
failed in its sweet ministry to her, though 
she remained a tender mother to the end of 
her days. 
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The decade of her life that passed between 
that evening in Tortoni’s “Cafe on the Boul- 
evard des Italiens,” when she met Casimir 
Dudevant for the first time, and the day 
when she began her artist career, going out 
alone and poor and leaving him in her ances- 
tral home at Nohant, must have been a sad 
period indeed to have armed her with no 
better weapons for her work than defiance 
and scorn. She spared no idols now that her 
own had fallen; she extinguished pitilessly 
the fire on all hearths because her own was 
cold; in her ‘merciless iconoclasm she would 
have smitten down the shrine inevery temple 
of domestic peace. She was cruel as a sur- 
geon who lays bare a sore and pours poison 
in for healing. She hurried with feverish 
energy forward on her own pilgrimage, see- 
ing others wounded by the way, and crying 
out often in her own pain; but, for years, 
she bore no cruse of oil, nor poured one 
drop of wine for those who suffered with her. 

The end of a second decade spent in writ- 
ing finds her still trying to hold the same 
place. On the appearance of a new edition 
of her works she still indignantly repels the 
conservative criticism that “she should ex- 
pose no evil for whith she had not found a 
She said she had asked of the age, 
in “Indiana” and “ Valentine,” “ What is its 
philosophy of marriage as considered in our 
day?’- In “Lelia” and “Jacques” she de- 
manded “what it understood by love?’ In 
“Spiridion” she inquired of the “signifi- 
cance of its religion,” and in “La Compan- 
ion de la Tour de France,” “‘ what was meant 
by social and what by human right?” She 
complains of the method of answering ques- 
tions by censuring the questioner, and said 
no answer had come to her save that of 
King Dagrobert, who said, “he liked not 
wherefores.” She still asserts that her views 
are unaltered, her theories supported by her 
riper judgment and convictions. 

However this may have seemed to her, 
the creeping years show marvelous changes 
in. the spirit and purpose of her work. 
Whether she wearied of the hopeless task of 
bringing any good result out of the agitations 
of social questions, or whether the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy made her despair 
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of democratic political results, certain it is 
that we find her gradually losing the inten- 
sity of feeling she expended at these periods, 
and coming into a serener and purer atmos- 
phere. In her writing, human love and phi- 
lanthropic sympathy still have place, but 
love of nature and art have controlling sway. 

Her fondness for the drama had led to the 
arrangement of many of her works for the 
stage, to which her contributions numbered 
no less than twenty pieces. But few of these 
had marked success, and those owed it to the 
aid in their adaptation received from prac- 
tical dramatists. Almost every French nov- 
elist, at one time or another, seems to have 
entered this field, and in comparison with 
others she can not be said to have failed, 
though she was much better fitted for the 
sustained effort of the novel than for the 
vivacious action of the drama. Unfortu- 
nately, the worst features of her books were 
often made more prominent in their drama- 
tization, and their literary merit does not 
compensate for their immoral tone. The 
little theater at Nohant was saved this 
scourge of vulgarity, and made a source of 
great delight to herself and friends. One of 
her latest and sweetest occupations was the 
preperation of little plays for her grand- 
children. 

Of the sixty novels she wrote, it will re- 
main for future generations to say how 
much shall live. That she was the greatest 
writer of her day, not excepting George 
Eliot, is conceded’ by many discriminating 
minds on both hemispheres. That she had 
the ability to have become the most influen- 
tial woman of her day, and would, but for 
her fatal immorality, have left the world 
that admired the artist loving the woman as 
well, is unquestionably true. Never were 
rarer possibilities and opportunities given to 
a human soul; never such rare endowments 
withheld from the good they might have 
done by the evil with which they tampered. 
When we think of her work in comparison 
with that of Madame de Staél, the intrinsic 
womanliness of it shines through all efforts to 
stifle or to hide it. Her style is finer than that 
of the author of “Adam Bede” and “ Romo- 
la,” and, in its grace, force, and expressiveness 
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the world offers no other woman’s work with 
which to compare it. Her creative power was 
great as George Eliot’s, and her diction even 
more vigorousand pure. Mrs. Browning’s rec- 
ognition of her genius is frank and grand, and 
the tenderness in it shows clearly that the 
great wandering soul inspired her pity no 
less than her admiration. She was what the 
author of “Aurora Leigh” called her,—“a 
large-brained woman and large-hearted man.” 

Great hearts all the world over have been 
very tender toward this misguided life. 
They have believed her to be conscientious, 
and that her errors sprang not from personal 
love of evil, but were natural results of a 
rash and delusive scheme of life. She ever 
bound to her in faithful friendship souls that, 
rejecting her philosophy, gave glad recogni- 
tion of her mental power. Heine, who knew 
her in the days of Chopin, appreciated all 
that was finest in her. Sainte Beuve, in his 


reviews of separate works, is perhaps as acute 
in analysis and as just in judgment as any 
who have spoken of her. 

It is only when we comprehend fully her 
masterly powers, and realize what such a 


woman might have done and might have 
been, that the moral of her misguided life 
takes on its full impressiveness. Victor Hugo 
was right when he said, “France needs a 
woman tender and strong.” Had she been 
strong where she was weak, France was of 
all countries the one to have adored her. 
She might, had she brought her magnificent 
powers to bear against the lawlessness and 
sensualism of her day, have built barriers to 
vice that would have checked its flood. 
What could she not have done for the women 
of her time in her half-century of work! 
Such knowledge of all the subtle phases of 
human passion as she possessed gave her the 
key to hearts. Such eloquence and power 
made her influence irresistible whenever she 
chose to exercise it. It was for her to have 
kindled noblest aspirations in women; to 
have been herself the representative of all 
that was greatest and purest. She could 
have wrought so mightily on the three gen- 
erations she saw, that shame should have 
overtaken social wrong. To-day those who 
most admired her genius are half afraid to 





say she was worthy of France. It was in her 
power to have made France strive to be wor- 
thy of her. She reigns over a world of 
thought in which she created a newera. She 
should have been a ruler in a higher moral 
realm, that would have recognized her scep- 
ter, and have been redeemed under her sway. 
How she could have exalted homes! how 
she could have stimulated mothers, who, in 
turn, should have inspired a scorn of vice in 
sons and a higher ideal of womanly purity 
in daughters! She could have led the men 
she followed, and those whose pernicious 
views she echoed would have loved her all 
the more had her voice only answered to 
tones that were high and pure. Admire her 
as we must, we can not escape from the sense 
of the awful waste of God’s best gifts, in 
the years when she lived down to the moral 
level of her age. 

In all the later period of her life, the third 
period of her work, that produced sylvan 
novels, of which “ La Mare au Diable,” “La 
Petite Fadette,” “Francois le Champi,” are 
types, we have the illustration of her return 
to the pure work of the artist, leaving that 
of the politician and reformer. The purpose 
seems to drop out of her novels, and they grow 
charming just in proportion as this is the 
case. Many of these later works so abound 
in moral and religious sentiment, in the 
beauty of home scenes and a pure home life, 
as to make the reader feel the struggling soul 
has indeed found its natural refuge and rest 
in the home of her childhood, surrounded by 
the children and grandchildren she so dearly 
loved. For these little girls her affection 
seemed to know no bounds. She bécame 
their instructress, and found great delight in 
guiding their young minds in the study of na- 
ture and of books. She was an accomplished 
botanist, and imparted to the little ones her 
sympathy with the flowers. Doubtless, the 
memory of her own neglected childhood 
made her all the tenderer toward those to 
whom she would save a repetition of her 
darkened and troubled years. 

Her love of nature is very marked at this 
period. Natural scenery never in words had 
a better painter. The southern provinces of 
her sunny France have never been touched 
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with so loving a pencil. Her soul, always 
susceptible, opened more and more in later 
years to the silent communion with leaf and 
wind and forest and flower. All brought to 
her their sweetest lessons. The poetry in her, 
for she was in the best sense a poet, seemed 
quickened into new life. It is in the works 
of this period we shall find her enduring 
fame, long after the world shall have ceased 
to censure her falsities of life and teaching. 

In human nature, some of her happiest 
displays of power are in the descriptions of 
peasant life and character, as shown in the 
unfolding of minds and hearts of the simple 
and virtuous poor. In her talent for cloth- 
ing in artistic form the popular sentiments 
of humble life, she has made for the world a 
new era, and for herself a distinctive place 
in literature. 

Her love for the poor and the lowly was a 
reality. They were not strangers who gath- 
ered about her grave. To the whole region 
in which she lived she had been a benedic- 
tion indeed. She was a mighty advocate 
for the doctrine of work, and held herself 
to her ideal as she would have held the 
laborer who earned but his penny a day. 
Mighty as she was in genius, she conquered 
by labor. She was indefatigable in study 
and perseveringly persistent in toil. In 
days when Liszt was her guest, and Chopin 
at home in his cottage on her estate, the 
great trio met only‘at dinner. The early 
morning, and far into the day, was devoted 
to labor almost up to the time of her death. 
Work had ever been the law of her intellect- 
ual life, and music and society were supple- 
mentary and inspirational. Her latest work, 
“Mariamne,” published in 1875, is alive 
with inspiration, and shows no decline in 
power, and her last article on the Marionettes 
of Nohant, published in Le Temps, only 
five weeks before her death, show all her 
original keenness of analysis. 

Old age came on her im the grateful quiet 
and sweetness of a home life, which, above 
all things, she loved, though she had writ- 
ten so much to make bad homes worse, and 
ignored the possibility of a home life that 
was true and good. Around her, much of 
whose work our children must not touch lest 
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they be defiled, clung pure little children, 
to whom her old heart clung with tender- 
ness untold. Into her seemed to have stolen 
a softened love for God’s creatures that 
looked like love to the great Father himself. 

I find in the allusions in French journals 
to her life and death, a notice which I be- 
lieve has not before been translated, contain- 
ing 4 letter written to a friend in 1869. It 
contains, also, the last letter of her life, writ- 
ten to her physician, Dr. Henri Favre, in 
Paris, only two days before her last attack, 
and contributed by him to La Figaro. 

The first gives such a picture of her peace- 
ful later years, that I can not resist the 
temptation to transcribe. She says: 

“Nothing of interest during the last 
twenty-five years hasoccurred. It has been 
a very calm and a very happy old age 
in my family, crossed sometimes by griefs 
altogether personal, by deaths, and by the 
general conditions of life from which we all 
suffer more or less. 

“‘T will reply to all questions which it would 
be agreeable for you to put to me if we were 
talking. I have lost two much-loved grand- 
children,—the daughter of my daughter, and 
the son of Maurice. I have still left two 
charming little ones, from the happy mar- 
riage of my son. I have given my children 
the control of the house and of every thing. 
My time is passed in amusing the children, 
in botanizing a little in Summer, in long 
walks (I am still a famous pedestrian), and 
with romances. When I can find the time, 
I write two hours in the day and two in the 
evening. I write easily and with pleasure. 
It is my recreation. My correspondence is 
enormous, and in that lies my work. You 
know how that is. If one only had to write 
to one’s friends! But what touching and 
distressing appeals come to one! In every 
case for which I can do something I reply. 
When I can do nothing, I say nothing. Some 
instances incline one to try, even without 
much hope of succeeding. All that can then 
be said is that one makes the endeavor. All 
this with the personal interests with which 
.one must sometimes be occupied, demands 
ten letters a day. It is indeed an affliction, 
but who has not his own? 
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“T hope after I die to go into a planet 
where one will not know how either to read 
or to write. It will be necessary to be very 
perfect in order to have no such need. While 
waiting on this earth it certainly must be 
otherwise. If you wish to know my mate- 
rial condition it is easy to satisfy you. I 
have earned a million by my work. I have 
not laid aside one sou. I have given away 
all except twenty thousand francs, which 
two years ago I secured, so that, should I 
fall ill I would not bg too great a care upon 
my children; and yet I am not sure of keep- 
ing this capital, for I fear those will be found 
who will have need of it. If I remain well 
enough to replace this money, my economies 
will become less strict. Keep my secret, be- 
cause I guard it most carefully.” 

To the Doctor she writes under date of 
May 28tia: 

“Thanks for your good letter, my dear 
friend. I will follow all your prescriptions. 
I wish to add to my account of yesterday a 
reply to your questions of to-day. My gen- 
eral condition is not less favorable, and de- 
spite my age, almost seventy-two years, I do 
not féel the accompaniments of senility. 
My limbs are strong, my sight is better than 
it has been for twenty years; my sleep is 
quiet, my hands are steady, and as skillful 
as they were in the days of my youth. When 
I do not suffer excessive pain I feel stronger 
and freer in my being than I have ever been. 
I was slightly asthmatic; I am so no longer. 





I climb the stairs as nimbly as my dog. But 
since a portion of my vital functions are sup- 
pressed by an incurable disease, I ask myself 
if I must not expect a sudden departure one 
of these mornings. I should prefer to know 
it to being taken by surprise. I am not one 
of those who affect to submit to a great law 
yet revolt from the termination of universal 
life. But I will use for my cure all that 
shall be prescribed, and, if I have an interval 
of a day or two between my atiacks, I will 
go to Paris, so that you can aid me in pro- 
longing my task; for I am still useful to my 
own. Maurice is better. We present our 
compliments to your invalid. We believe 
that you will save her, and we love you.” 

Two days later came the attack that noth- 
ing but death could relieve. Her life went 
out in a storm and in darkness. She strug- 
gled through its latest days of anguish with a 
heroism that showed undaunted vigor of soul. 
She would have died alone if they had permit- 
ted, rather than have them see hersuffer. The 
last hours passed in silence. The last words, 
as nearly as they could interpret them, were 
a request to spare the pines and the green 
things about her grave. There was fresh- 
ness and greenness in her life untouched by 
the terrible frost that had fallen upon it. 
Let us believe the Hand that so richly en- 
dowed her spared all that was left un- 
blighted, and buried in the Red Sea of his 
pardon all that ought to be forever hidden 
from human sight. 





PRECIOUS: THE 


RECIOUS was Nan’s baby. Though, 

if that implies ownership in any sense, 

I will state it differently, since Precious 
owned Nan body and soul. 

I was her godmother; for Nan’s ship went 
down in mid ocean, and out of all her life’s 
delights only this one little waif drifted to 
our shores. Poor welcome she had; scarcely 
a hand outstretched to lift her away from 
the creeping tide whose incoming is life, and 
whose outgoing we call death, though on 
the other shore I think it is not called so. 





STORY OF A LIFE. 


It was I, then, who held in my arms the 
pulseless baby, while they signed it Eliza- 
beth, in the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost; and holding my face 
closer, I felt the touch of a faint breathing, 
as if He had repeated the miracle of crea- 
tion and breathed anew the breath of life. 
Nan came back, too, out of’ the deathly 
swoon in which she lay for days unconscious 
of every thing. My poor, pale darling, so 
pitifully bruised by the storm! There were 
hours when, kissing the sorrowful mouth 
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and the sweet eyes that would not open to 
the light, I could have been content to go 
my way without Nan, if she might have 
found in some other world what she had lost 
from this. 

“She ’ll come back, dear heart, for the 
baby’s sake,” cried Mademoiselle, lifting my 
hand gently to her lips; “it is the Lord’s 
good mercy, the dear little baby.” 

I lifted it from the pillow where it was 
sleeping placidly. 

“Nan,” I said softly, with the little cheek 
held against mine. 

“ Well,” with no opening of the shut eyes. 

“T’ve brought the baby, dear.” 

“T’d rather not have it. I am so tired,” 
she whispered, wearily. 

“O Nan, it will rest you,” and my own 
heart stirred to the touch of the downy cheek 
in my neck. 

“Well,” she said, and let the listless hands 
fall away from her bosom a little. The ten- 


der creature settled to its nest with those 
grouping, uncertain motions and soft, inar- 
ticulate sounds that belong to young ani- 
mals. I think Nan’s heart heard it, as Laz- 


arus in his grave-clothes heard the voice of 
the Master. Her arms clasped the baby with 
quick, passionate fondness, and there was 
unutterable mother-love in the voice that 
cried, ‘‘ Precious!’’ 

* That was her name. Nan called her so 
from that hour, and we fell in with the 
mother’s fancy, though I think she never 
uttered it but with a thought for its mean- 
ing, while to the rest of us it grew to be 
only a pet name like any other. It did not 
seem long then until we had Nan again sit- 
ting under the honeysuckle porch, sad-eyed 
and often tearful, but blissfully rich in the 
little cooing creature that lay upon her lap, 
scowling at the light and making awkward 
passes with its red puffs of fists. Not so 
very long until the sad eyes grew content, 
and the thin cheek rounded to something 
like the old fullness, with the satisfying joy 
that came every day in watching the creep- 
ing baby on the floor; the toddling wee 
thing that grasped at sunbeams, and looked 
with grieved wonder at its empty hands; 
the little charmer that faltered out her first 





bewitching words; the wise little maiden 
who lisped a prayer at her mother’s knee, 
and pleaded for stories with irresistible wiles. 

All that had been Jacking in our lives 
seemed to have come with “ Precious,” and 
even Nan, with her sorrows unforgotten, 
was so beautified by her mother love, that I 
never looked at her without recalling the 
wonderful promise, “I will restore unto 
thee the years: that the canker-worm hath 
eaten.” 

Truly the blighted Summer seemed re- 
stored with all its lost possibilities of bud 
and bloom and harvest. So poorly we in- 
terpret life’s prophecies. 

This is only the short story of a short life, 
and it is nearly told. I lost Precious out of 
my world, but the mother’s whole world was 
shattered and struck into chaos. They say 
such dreadful things are all the time hap- 
pening; that these sweet lives come to an 
end every day and every hour. Perhaps so. 
There are some dreadful truths in the uni- 
verse which God never meant we should 
realize. It is one of his tender mercies that 
they are too great for us, and only our per- 
versity leads us to torture ourselves by try- 
ing to comprehend them. No other, living 
or dying, could soften Nan’s sorrow. It was 
just as if death began and ended with Pre- 
cious. 

We make much of our kinship with the 
angels, yet day by day death walks with us, 
and we know it not. The tenderest mother 
holds her little child and does not see that 
the soul is fluttering at the windows: kisses 
the warm lips with no subtle sense of the 
chill creeping up to them. If you knew, 
if you only could know, in those busy mo- 
ments when you shake off the clutch of 
little hindering fingers, and turn away from 
the pleading voice—but you do not. Noth- 
ing warns you; so be sure His way is best. 

In all those blessed days, that seem now 
like some far-off dream, we never thought 
that we could lose Precious. We only ex- 
ulted in possession, while the baby crept 
over the soft grass, filling her small hands 
with flowers, and recklessly casting them 
away, while she toddled after beetles in the 
garden, and pressed her blossom of a face to 
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the palings, looking with wondering eyes at 
the world outside her greenery. We tossed 
away the flowers she dropped, we smoothed 
the walk where she digged in it, we wiped 
from the windows the marks of mouth and 
fingers, where Precious had crowded close to 
“see the mornin’,” or pursued some luckless 
fly with baby cruelty. Then came other 
days when the full white forehead was hot 
under the flossy rings of hair, and the small 
feet pattered wearily after Nan, and the 
plaintive voice was always pleading “ Mam- 
ma, take me!” Days when, through the 
long hours, Nan held the little one on an 
aching heart, smiling with woeful eyes as 
she showed her stores of bright pictures, 
sung merry ballads with quivering lips, and 
told, with a pitiful tremble in her voice, a 
story for the ‘picture that Precious liked 
best,—“ little white bed and nobody in it.” 
Over and over she asked for the story, her 
fingers feebly holding the picture and grop- 
ing over the empty crib with its parted cur- 
tains and rounded pillows, and it hardly 
seemed like Precious who said so plaintively, 
“Nobody in.” 

Then a night when, too weak for the 
mother’s arms, she lay on her pillow in a 
heavenly patience, growing fairer and love- 
lier, until, scarcely breathing, she watched 
the brightening of.the eastern sky. 

“Precious see the mornin’,” she faltered, 
with a wan ghost of a smile; and then lock- 
ing her fingers over Nan’s she asked once 
more, “ Little White Bed?” 

Ah, it was almost too much! WNan’s lips 
moved, but no sound came from them, save 
a husky breathing, and at that instant our 
darling went away and left us only the “‘ little 
white bed and nobody in.” 

Was it empty? O beautiful clay, have 
you no closer kinship to the spirit? Can it 
leave you so utterly, with no slow severing of 
subtle bonds; one instant exquisite life, and 
the next only dust? Verily these things are 
a mystery. Reason, if you can, over the 
sweet thing lying pulseless before you, lifted 
at once beyond pain; lifted, so you say, be- 
yond any possible reach of your tenderness 
and sympathy. 

What was it that went away, and whither 





did it go? Was it only wandering breath 
stole out at the parted lips and spread itself 


‘abroad, and was at last like a drop in the 


ocean? Was it an effect that ended when 
its cause was spent; a vibration that ceased 
when the cords no longer were struck? Or 
was it an existence, an actual being, as real as 
God himself? Then where is it now? Not 
here, you say, but why not? She was here, 
this very spirit that has gone away ; she lived 
with us, she talked with us, she loved us. 
Then why not now? Has she met with loss of 
power? Something has ceased; but it is that 
life which we share with the grasshopper yon- 
der: that which goes on is the life we share 
with God. And if He in his eternity knows 
and loves and pities, if to our weakness and 
sinfulness and suffering he be indeed the 
Father of Mercies and God of all comfort, 
why should not we in our eternity be drawn 
to those outside the veil to comfort and con- 
sole wth no dimming of our joy? There may 
be better places,—God forbid there should 
not be,—but alas that love should come to its 
own, and its own receive it not! There are 
pagan countries where they lay the little 
child away, and then with lighted candles 
sweep the house that they may sweep away 
the poor, homeless ghost, beating about the 
doors and the fireside with prayers and im- 
precations that it come not back to its mor- 
tal haunts. I have often thought how some 
tiny ghost might come creeping back out 
of the awful dusk to which heathenism con- 
signs it, and draw silently near the warmth 
and light of its earthly home, only to be 
chased away into emptiness and night. 

We keep open doors for our ghost, and 
greet her with a welcome as she goes back 
and forth from that home to this. And 
often when we sit silent in the June twi- 
light, and Nan’s hands lie empty upon her 
lap, and her face looks white and wistful, 
there comes a sudden waft of sweetness from 
the white lilies, and we both think of the 
little marauder who was always grasping at 
their glistening cups. You say she has all 
the flowers of heaven; but these are His 
perfect work also, and who knows but their 
souls go out in perfume, and leave only the 
body to wither? 
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THE DIRGE OF THE YEAR. 


Sie the mountain drear, 
Through the forest sere, 
The Winter blast is wailing, 
And flowerets fair, 
In their fragrance rare, 
Beneath its might are failing. 


Through the cold, black night, 
O’er the church-yard’s height, 
The Winter blast is sweeping, 
And it seems to sigh, 
As it hurries by, 
For the dead who beneath are sleeping. 


For scattered there, 
Like flowerets fair, 

Or leaves of the forest dying, 
While the Winter blast 
Comes wailing past, 

Our loved and lost are lying. 


The minster’s bell 
In melodious swell 
O’er hill and dale is pealing, 
And the Christmas chime 
Of the blessed time 
Is the grand old tale revealing. 





This tale of old 
Is once more told 
Of the Prince of Peace and Glory, 
For the ivy green 
In the church is seen, 
And tells of the “old, old story.” 


The old man’s tears 
For the by-gone years 
O’er his wasted cheeks are stealing, 
And his silent woe 
For his hopes laid low 
Awakes at the joy-bells pealing. 


Like a shroud of white 
Lie the snow-wreaths bright 
O’er the friends of his manhood perished, 
And the faithful wife 
Of a lengthened life 
Whom from youth to age he cherished. 


But not in vain 
Is the sacred strain 
Which the Christmas chimes are ringing; 
As the joy-bell rings, 
To the King of kings 
The old man’s hopes are clinging. 





THE TWO BOOKS. 


LITTLE sparrow twittered near my door, 
And to my ear 
The meaning clearer came than e’er before, 
And brought me cheer. 


“ Not one of us without our Father’s care 
Falls to the earth ; 

Why doubt his fonder care for you, who are 
Of far more worth ?” 


A soaring eagle in his lofty flight 
Gave me a thought, 

Which to my weak and falt’ring soul a bright, 
Fresh courage brought. 


“Know ye not, they that wait upon the Lord 
Strength shall renew? 





Shall mount on wings as eagles? This his Word 
Has promised you.” 


Thus humble sparrow and the prouder bird 
Sweet comfort give; 
And I, reminded of God’s faithful word, 


More trusting live. 


And throughout nature’s varied forms of life, 
Where’er I look, 

I find them all with references rife 
To that dear Book, 


As though this earth companion yolume were 
To sacred page, 

Where man beholds the illustration fair 
From age to age. 
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FOREIGN 


FRANCE. 

THE CoNFLICT FOR THE ScHoors.—The 
war for the possession of the schools of France 
goes bravely on between the Liberals and the 
Clericals. And we are happy to say that the 
so-called “liberty of instruction ” recently ac- 
corded to the State by the latter has thus far 
proved to them a trap for their own exposure. 
Through the notorious law of 1875 this “ lib- 
erty ” has been granted to them now more than 
a year, and the people ate beginning to de- 
mand the fruits of their efforts. Among other 
things in their schedule they claimed the right 
of having their pupils examined by a strictly 
clerical commission, and it is likely that this 
will be withdrawn from them. In the face of 
this contingency they are straining every nerve 
to make a good showing, but it already seems 
quite clear that the entire movement will 
prove a failure. Monsieur Waddington, the 
intelligent and fearless Minister of Public In- 
struction, has already made a report concern- 
ing them to the Educational Commission, from 
which we learn the following particulars: 
There are now established four Catholic Uni- 
versities, at Paris, Angers, Lyons, and Lille, 
and that of Paris is the only one that has so 
far complied with the law in reference to the 
Examining Commission. It has three Faculties, 
one of Law, with one hundred and twenty-five 
students; one of Literature, with thirty ; and 
one of Natural Science, with eight students 
and seven professors. The University of An- 
gers has a Law Faculty, with thirty-eight stu- 
dents; that of Lyons, a like Faculty, with forty- 
seven, while Lille has but fifty students, with 
no well-defined Faculties. On the whole, these 
four “liberal institutes” have about three 
hundred hearers, one hundred and sixty of 
which belong to Paris. But the free Univer- 
sity of Paris can not now present its pupils 
for examination, because they have not yet the 
certificates for the necessary preparatory exam- 





AFFAIRS. 


inations. But still more emphatic than this 
brilliant failure in the matter of students is 
that of the character of the newly constructed 
faculties. The attacks that for years have 
been made by the clericals, and which were 
supported in the debates in the National As- 
sembly by a monster petition, were directed 
mainly against the Medical Faculty, which was 
accused of being the hearth of atheistical and 
revolutionary ideas. They would present to 
France, if allowed the opportunity, a model 
faculty in this line. The chance was granted 
them, and they have not only failed to found 
a single faculty of this grade, but the Paris 
committee appointed for this purpose recently 
dissolved into empty air, thus giving up all 
efforts to carry out their boasted plans. This 
is the record of the Ultramontanes. In the 
mean while the liberal reformer, Jules Simon, 
has been working zealously at his project for 
introducing the “Golden Age” for the com- 
mon-school teachers of France. He has suc- 
ceeded in having pensions granted to them 
after January, 1877, as in some small measure 
a reparation for their hard work and poor pay 
during their years of active service. They are 
to be put in the same category with officials 
whose labor entails an early exhaustion of 
their vital forces. Their pension may begin in 
their fifty-fifth year, after twenty-five years of 
service; or, in case of earlier infirmity, in the 
forty-fifth year, after fifteen years of service. 
The full amount, however, is paid only by grad- 
ual approaches, commencing with a minimum 
and reaching a maximum in afew years. The 
full pension of a male teacher is six hundred 
francs, and that of a female teacher five hun- 
dred. And when we reflect that this pittance, 
after a life of toil and comparative privation, 
will introduce the ‘ Golden Age,” we can con- 
ceive what must have for long years been the 
sad condition of the common-school teachers 
under the régime of the Church, which now 
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aspires to lay its hands on the higher univer- 
sity education. The leading papers of Paris, 
such as the Débats and the Temps, are loud in 
their rejoicing over the good time coming for 
the poor teachers of the rural districts. 


RUSSIA. 

Its Rericious Sprrit.—The religious spirit 
of the day is a question of prime moment in 
Russia. The interest which its people now 
take in the fearful conflict in the Danubian 
principalities is quite as much one of religion 
as of Sclavonic nationality. They can not 
remain quiet as long as their Greek faith is 
being trampled to the dust by the haughty 
Moslems. This religious spirit is every-where 
potent in external demonstrations, wherein it 
takes the first place in the outer life of the 
people. The first impression made on the 
stranger in Moscow is the number of its 
churches, with cupolas and crosses, and with 
brilliant images of the saints in gold and sil- 
ver; then come the monuments of a legion of 
monks and priests in the streets. But superior 
to all these is the living expression of the 
masses. This is revealed in solemn proces- 
sions, when the entire clergy, with saints and 
images and sacred standards, make their 
rounds, followed by thousands; or when the 
devout multitude on the eve of some festive 
day streams into churches and chapels beam- 
ing with the light of a thousand flames. This 
religious spirit of the people is again revealed 
when at evening the housewife lights her sa- 
cred lamp, or when in the morning the hus- 
hand, on going to his toil, bows reverently, 
and murmurs a prayer, as he passes chapel or 
church, and stops and repeats it in the presence 
of every funeral procession that he meets; 
whether belonging to his own confession or 
another, he takes off his hat, makes the sign of 
a cross on his breast, and says: “May the 
kingdom of heaven be thine; peace be unto 
thy soul!” And the true religious spirit of 
the people is seen not only in the observance 
of external religious rites, but also in unlim- 
ited toleration toward those of other faiths. 
This toleration is to a certain extent the policy 
of the Government, but it forms none the less 
a fundamental feature in the character of the 
Russian people. To their credit be it said 
that the pages of their history are not reddened 
with the blood of fanatical religious wars; the 





Russian Church has lighted no stakes for here- 
tics, built no Inquisitions, and had no Jesuits. 
This very toleration of opinion, however, has 
led to a peculiar condition of things among its 
people. On the one hand there is a deep-seated 
and far-reaching superstition among them, and 
on the other there is no end to the great va- 
riety of dissenting sects whose strange belief 
and fanatical practices show a very low state 
of culture. The Government is now doing 
what it can to rid the country of these, as 
far as possible, without actual persecution; 
but it is evidently beginning at the wrong end 
of the line. What it really needs is not more 
priests, but more intelligent teachers, clerical 
and lay. The cure for Russia’s religious per- 
version should begin with the common-school. 


GERMANY. 

ULTRAMONTANE Mrracites.—The intelli- 
gent portion of the German people are exas- 
perated at the efforts of the Ultramontane 
press to get up a second edition of the disgust- 
ing scenes of Lourdes on their soil. It seems 
that they have started the story of a miracu- 
lous appearance of the Virgin at the town of 
Marpinger, in order to get up a general relig- 
ious excitement throughout the country, and 
start a series of pilgrimages from all quarters. 
The local authorities had the courage to meet 
the base deceit in the outset, and declare it to 
be a fraud; but the Ultramontane press take 
up the swindle and maintain its truth. The 
great Jesuitical sheet of Berlin, the Germania, 
pretends to treat the matter as a serious and 
sacred event, and thereby gives to the farce a 
significance that it could not otherwise obtain. 
But the intelligent portion of even the Cath- 
olic population are filled with mortifying dis- 
gust at this shameful effort to use the coarse 
superstition of the,ignorant masses in so low 
a speculation. It was enough for France and 
Belgium to allow their honor to be tarnished 
by the scandalous scenes at Lourdes, and the 
most patent swindle of Louise Lateau, living 
without food, and showing the imprints of the 
crucified Savior on her hands and feet; but it 
seems a little too much to allow these exposed 
swindles to be re-enacted on German soil. If 
the Ultramontanes get up a show of this kind 
they should be made to prove that the mother 
of Christ appears in this place and performs 
the miracles attributed to her. If such be the 
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fact, we opine that Protestants as well as Cath- 
olics would be desirous of witnessing this rare 
occurrence. The Virgin Mary is said to ap- 
pear at certain periods holding the Child Jesus 
in her arms, and over both is seen the Holy 
Ghost as a dove. According to the affidavits 
of certain Ultramontanes of the region, a voice 
is also heard at times uttering the expression 
of the Scriptures, “This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased.” The Germans now 


feel inclined to put this matter to the test of - 


yes or no. Have the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost again revealed themselves to men or 
not? The men who assert that they have 
must prove it in plain, clear terms, or be 
branded as liars and swindlers, using a low 
deceit for base purposes. For the whole en- 
terprise is largely conceived as a swindle to 
extort money from the masses. It is one way 
of getting a new church built, or of replenish- 
ing the coffers of old ones. The people who 
come to such resorts on a pilgrimage are all 
expected to contribute something to the cause, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars are in 
this way extorted from the pockets of the igno- 
rant poor. The government should prosecute 
them as swindlers. 


GREECE. 


OtympPr1an Excavations.—The scientific 
world is suffering with the fever of Olympian 
excavations, and we perceive that the first 
Greek archeologist of all Germany has gone 
to Olympia to spend the Winter, and superin- 
tend the work of exhuming ancient Greece 
from the mold and rubbish that have covered 
it for ages. The disease began some years ago, 
with the effort to unearth many of the monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, and for this purpose 
there was formed in Rome an Institute of Arche- 
ology, with branches in Germany, France, and 
England. The rich treasures thus brought to 
light led classical scholars to desire to try their 
hand on the ruins around the Acropolis of 
Athens; and some of their first triumphs were 
brought to Munich through the influence of 
King Louis, while his son Otto was King of 
Greece. But the archeologists par excellence 
are found rather among the scholars than the 
artists, and the classical sages of Berlin, espe- 
cially, have made the buried ruins of their 
favorite soil a labor of love; and at their sug- 
gestion and bidding a whole world of buried 





beauty and grace is coming to light as the 
still living testimony of the classic genius of 
the past. Among the many new projects started 
by the German Empire was that of an Archeo- 
logical Institute with the avowed intent of 
confining its labors mainly to Greece. For 
some time the Germans had been wise enough 
to fill their embassy at Athens with a man of 
science, that he might use his opportunities to 
open up the way for greater efforts. Ernest 
Curtius, the famous classicist, had spent sev- 
eral of his youthful years at Athens, and bent 
his entire scholarly culture to the revival of 
Greek culture and the study of Greek artistic 
history. When the German nation became 
strong and united enough to co-operate in this 
great undertaking, the “Institute” was organ- 
ized under the patronage of the government ; 
and considerable sums were placed at its dis- 
posal for publication of its proceedings. Sti- 
pendia or purses were placed at the disposal of 
young men who showed an aptitude for the 
study of the antique, and were inclined to de- 
vote their life to it. The result was an Athe- 
nian Archeological Institute right on Grecian 
soil, with a view to interest the native Greeks 
in this work in a scholarly and classical way, 
and to suppress, as far as possible, their sordid 
desire of obtaining the buried relics of their 
former greatness merely for the money they 
would bring. This Institute, in operation, 
with Curtius and a corps of scholars on the 
ground, is the means now at the disposal of 
the government in Greece to unbury the mon- 
uments of her fallen greatness. 


TURKEY. 

Tue ServIAN InsuRRECTION.—The compli- 
cation of difficulties arising from the Servian 
war is not yet.adjusted. Whatever the final 
outcome may be, on it, unquestionably, the fu- 
ture history of Christianity in the East largely 
depends. Neither of the chief parties in the 
great struggle receives or deserves much sym- 
pathy on its own account. The Turks have 
shown themselves to be as fanatical and as in- 
competent as ever; the Servians are cowardly, 
tricky, and swaggering, almost beyond exam- 
ple. Turkey tardily punishes the outrages 
committed against the Christians, and expresses 
her. sorrow; but her apology, in substance, 
simply declares that she can not control her 
Moslem population. 
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ART. 


THE NUDE IN ART. 


Tue Art Museum of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition has been visited by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who have had very widely 
different opportunities for art study. The av- 
erage American taste has been offended, and in 
many instances shocked, by the frequent pres- 
entation of the nude both in painting and 
in statuary. Writers ranging from bishops 
of Churches and professional correspondents 
down to the rural genius who would have his 
“say” about the “big show” in the village 
newspaper, have alike flamed with indignation 
on account of the offense which these objects 
have caused. It is probable, indeed, that few 
have been the instances in which the intelli- 
gent American woman has not been sorely em- 
barrassed as she has come for the first time 
into the presence of the nude in art. A repe- 
tition of the visit has often caused a less se- 
vere shock to the feelings, until the study of 
some of these objects has come to afford the 
keenest delight. How are we to interpret this 
change of feeling? Does Pope’s couplet sug- 
gest the principle, 

* But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace?” 

We believe not. We remember to have heard 
a very intelligent, high-toned lady say: “I 
found myself, on my third visit to the mu- 
seum (European), in a most earnest and pleas- 
urable comparative study of the Venus de 
Milo and the Venus de Medicis, and not till 
then could I appreciate the delicacy and grace 
of the statues, and the matchless triumph of 
the sculptors. Every thing else was lost in 
the contemplation of the ideal beauty of the 
figures; only higher spiritual qualities seemed 
revealed in those faces and forms.” This is 
not an exceptional experience. Must we not 
assume that the nude in art, like most prac- 
tices, is justifiable only within its own limits, 
and for its own purposes; when these limits 
are transcended, or these purposes forgotten, 
it degenerates into the debasing and corrupt- 
ing, and must be severely condemned? 

That a thorough knowledge of the external 
anatomy of the human frame is a chief requi- 
site for excellence in sculpture or painting is 





generally conceded. This is true, not only 
where the nude figure is attempted, but no less 
for the proper handling of the drapery. It is 
probable that the hideously inartistic costume 
of our day has had its influence on the meth- 
ods of treatment of the modern picture or 
statue. The accepted principle that to make 
the figure pleasing to the eye, the general out- 
line and proportions of the frame should be 
perceptible, even when draped, “has doubtless 
caused many an artist to revolt against the 
modern fashions, which entomb the human 
form in clothing, or compel it to act the part 
of the dummy in our bazaars, namely, adver- 
tise the latest styles. This sore perplexity has 
caused some of the artists to be guilty of very 
grotesque anachronisms in costume, and others 
to venture on the representation of the nude. 
But whoever may aim to reveal mere perfec- 
tion of physical proportions will most likely 
produce work that will be an offense. In this 
relation it ministers to the lower passions of 
the beholder. It is only earthliness under an 
enticing form, and photographs of a group of 
beauties would have just as exalting or re- 
fining an effect. Whoever is satisfied to throw 
over the nude figure a mere wreath of color 
or a delicate chiaroscuro will surely corrupt 
the feelings, even though he might christen his 
work an Eve or a Judith or a Christian Mar- 
tyr. Such an artist will totally fail to lift the 
thought out of the material to a contempla- 
tion of the spiritual, and his work must fall 
infinitely short of a title to an honorable im- 
mortality, because it is devoid of the elements 
of that beauty which the greatest of heathen 
philosophers so reverently referred to the Di- 
vine Mind as its source. 

It is for these reasons that, while we do not 
sweepingly condemn the nude, we sympathize 
with much that is said in condemnation of the 
display of the undraped figures in the Centen- 
nial Art Collection in Philadelphia. Scarcely 
one of these works is of that high order of 
conception and treatment which permits of 
pleasurable and ennobling study. Such works 
as the Venus de Milo, the Apollo Belvidere, 
and the Aurora of Guido, are few and far be- 
tween. They give little warrant for inferior 
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artists to venture in a realm where a few of the 
great and gifted have achieved success. It 
should be remembered that the Fornarina 
may detract even from a Raffaelle’s reputation 
for virtue, and that among the moderns are 
found representatives of the citizens of Cos as 
well as of Cnidus, who will prefer the draped 
statue of the Venus of Praxiteles on account 
of its severer modesty to even the more lovely 
and admirable nude figure of the same im- 
mortal sculptor. 


THE PICTURE-FRAME, 

Few are aware of the immense sums which 
are annually expended upon the picture-frame. 
The rapidly increasing interest in art in Amer- 
ica causes this subject to assume a growing 
importance. The artistic value of the pic- 
ture-frame is scarcely inferior to that of the 
picture itself; since the effect of the latter de- 
pends very considerably upon the former. The 
frame has the mure especial function of form- 
ing an outline, and separating from surround- 
ing objects; but it is also designed to heighten 
effect and adorn the background. But the na- 
ture and adaptation of this accompaniment of 
the picture is so little understood, and its form 
and material so lacking in quality and aim, 
ihat it would seem to be desirable to improve 
the public taste in this direction. To such 
an extent has this subject been neglected 
that not only the uninitiated, but the art stu- 
dent, and even the” artist himself, has been 
satisfied that the frame should be simply gilt, 
and thus to some extent only separate the pic- 
ture from objects in the immediate vicinity. 
To secure this isolation, the chief requisite in 
the opinion of most persons seems to be to 
make the frame as wide and deep as possible! 
How often is a canvas of a few square inches 
of area set in aframe‘a half a foot broad! But 
this absurdity should be corrected by the plain 
consideration that the enclosing frame should 
not make a deeper impression than the thing 
enclosed. The latter ought, of course, to be 
the central figure. The frame ought ever to 
be subordinate to the picture. It must not 
distract the attention. It should be like cos- 
tume to a beautiful woman,—an aid to display 
beauty and excellencies. In too many preten- 
tious houses the eye is more dazzled by the 
glare of gilt frames than attracted to the pic- 
tured canvas which they contain. 





Another current error in the construéfion of 
the picture-frame must be noticed. In addi- 
tion to great breadth there is a too prevalent 
practice of thickening the frame and giving 
to it a boldness of projection; so that the pic- 
ture appears to be set in a recess, receding 
from the eye. Unless such pictures are placed 
opposite to a window (which hanging is always 
undesirable), a wide, boldly projecting frame 
casts shadows over the canvas to that extent 
that its finer effects are destroyed. A much 
better construction is the exact reverse of this, 
namely, to have the frame recede toward the 
wall, so that the picture occupies the promi- 
nent and conspicuous foreground. By this 
means all shadows are avoided and best effects 
secured. 

Not only must we study the frames as a 
boundary and enclosing material to set off and 
aid the picture, but also in relation to the walls 
of the room. The frame should harmonize 
with the wall-tinting. This principle would 
well-nigh exclude gilt frames from many a gal- 
lery and art room. Gilt frames seem better 
adapted to the modern landscape, where the 
treatment is broader, the colors more varied, 
and the tones more striking. 

The best studies for frames are probably 
found in the Middle Ages upon the folding 
doors of the altars of churches. These votive 
offerings are set in most exquisite surroundings, 
happily avoiding all the unfortunate effects 
previously hinted at, harmonizing most beau- 
tifully with the surroundings, and thus most 
effectively fulfilling the highest functions of 
the picture-frame. It may be said that some 
of them are richly gilt, and thus they contra- 
dict the principles just given. We should, 
however, remember that this gilding has in 
many instances been the addition of later 
workmen. The medieval artist delighted in 
frames of wood in native colors, wrought out 
into very exquisite carvings, or relieved with 
appropriate and harmonious colors, which 
never distracted the attention, but added to 
the effect of the picture itself. 


CENTENNIAL ART AWARDS. 


A wRITER in the Nation has given some very 
interesting facts relative to the method of mak- 
ing awards in the Art Department of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. We glean 


some of the most important items. In group 
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27 there were some 28 classes of objects. The 
judges selected to recommend awards to these 
classes numbered twenty gentlemen, a large 
proportion of whom were foreigners. All 
these were selected because of their special fit- 
ness for the tasks imposed. The nine judges 
who formed the Cummittee on Painting were 
a body of experts of high character and rare 
capacity for the delicate and arduous labors 
which belonged to that class. These judges 
were Messrs. Charles West Cope, R. A., of 
England; Carl Schlessinger, Germany; J. 
Emile Saintin, France; Count Donadio, Spain; 
Frank Hill Smith, J. F. Weir, and George 
Ward Nichols, United States; Guglielmo de 
Sanctis, Italy; Kruseman van Elten, who acted 
in place of F. E. Heernskerk van Beest, of 
Netherlands. At the first meetings of the 
judges an attempt was made to fix the number 
of awards in the class of painting. The plan 
adopted was that one judge should write a full 
opinion of the picture or statue, and that a 
majority of the other judges should sign their 
approval. It was found, however, that no two 
of the judges could agree in all respects in a 
criticism of a work of art, while it was not dif- 
ficult to agree as to its general artistic charac- 
ter. In their recommendation for awards the 
only words used were: “For artistic excel- 
lence” in “ Historical,” “Genre,” or whatever 
class to which the painting belonged. As to 
the question whether nationality was to be con- 
sidered in recommending awards, the answer 
came that the merit of the work was to be the 
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only consideration. The decisions were singu- 
larly free from national or personal bias. It 
was intended that while the awards were few 
in number compared with other Expositions, 
they should be valued because they were de- 
served. In each case the award was made by 
a vote of a majority of the Committee. The 
number of awards made by this responsible 
Committee on Painting, was as follows : 


United States, . 13 Germany, . 10 
France, .. . 17 Austria, . 6 
England, . . 14 Italy, . 4 
Belgium, ° ° 2 Sweden, . 2 
Netherlands, - 7 Russia, 4 
Spain, ° e 6 Norway’. 3 

Total, 88 


The successful Americans were as follows: 
T. Hill, Miss A. Lea, Shade, W. M. Hunt, 
Toby, Rosenthal, Key, Bridgman, Jervis 
M’Entee, Eastman Johnson, James Hart, W. 
Whittredge, M. F. De Haas. This is highly 
honorable to our American artists, and highly 
encouraging to every true friend of artistic 
culture. 

The same writer assures us that the supple- 
mentary awards, amounting to one hundred 
and twenty-one in number, thus swelling the 
total to two hundred and nine, were made with- 
out authority by a minority of members after 
the report of the regular Committee had been 
adopted and its members had dispersed. This 
is deeply to be regretted both on account of its 
irregularity as well as on account of lessen- 
ing the value of the awards of the regular 
Committee. 





Tue Hovse-Friy.—It is strange that until 
within a very few years we have known but lit- 
tle of the life history of one of our most intimate 
companions,—a Summer boarder, in fact, com- 
ing at the opening of the season and remain- 
ing to its close, and, without an invitation, 
making himself perfectly at home. Though 
the house-fly lives the larger part of his life 
under our very eyes, his early history is passed 
in singular obscurity. Dr. A. 8S. Packard has 
lately looked into the history of the fly with 
his customary patience and sagacity. No dif- 
ference can be detected between the European 
and the American house-fly, and it is likely to 
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remain an unsettled question whether he is 
aboriginal or a naturalized foreigner. He 
comes from an egg, of course. It would re- 
quire from twenty to twenty-five of them, laid 
end to end, to make a line an inch long. The 
thickness is about one-fourth of the length, so 
that the shape is nearly that of a long, slender 
cylinder, a little thickened at the end that is 
to be the head. A captive fly laid one hun- 
dred and twenty eggs during a single night. 
The favorite nest of the fly is in the filth of 
stables and pig-sties. Here they hatch in 
about twenty-four hours—heat and moisture 
being the necessary conditions. The little 
















maggot sheds its skin at the end of the first 
day, and gets a larger one which it wears only 
two days, when it molts a second time, passing 
into a third stage, in which it continues three 
or four days more. Its body then contracts 
into a barrel-shaped form, and becomes hard 
and brown, forming a case within which the 
body of the larva is curiously transformed 
into that of the pupa. 

Our house-fly having, as a maggot, lived a 
life of squalor, immersed in its revolting food, 
with its new change of form, involving the 
death of one-half of its body and the origin 
of anew head and thorax, with legs and wings, 
eyes, feelers, and mouth, after a short sleep of 
from five to seven days, in its chrysalis state, 
pushes off one end of its case, and comes forth 
with wings, with legs where before were no 
traces of feet, and, stranger still, with new in- 
stincts. It is difficult to realize how striking 
are the changes, physical and psychological, 
which the house-fly undergoes in the trans- 
ition from the maggot to the volant, cursorial 
being which plays all sorts of antics, tasting 

‘the sugar, lapping the molasses, or scraping 
with its spiny tongue the rich binding of your 
choicest books. 

If in the winged condition it is one of our 
most disagreeable companions, so that we won- 
der why flies were ever made, it should be re- 
membered that they had their infancy as mag- 
gots, and the loathsome life they live as 
scavengers gives us a purer air and lowers the 
Summer death-rate of our cities. Thus, while 
stables and piggeries and filth are tolerated by 
city authorities, the young of the house-fly 
and the flesh-fly and blow-fly, with their thou- 
sand allies, are doing something toward puri- 
fying the pestilential air, and averting the 
Summer brood of cholera, dysentery, diphthe- 
ria, typhus and typhoid fever. 

The life of the house-fly may then be summed 
up as follows: It lives one day in the egg-state, 
from five days to'a week as a maggot, from 
five to seven days in the pupa or chrysalis 
state,—in all from ten to fourteen days in the 
month of August,—before the winged or adult 
period. It is often asked how long a fly lives. 
Most of the flies hatched in August live for a 
month or six weeks, and die at the coming of 
frost, either of cold or from the attacks of fun- 
goid plants. A few probably winter over, and 


survive until midsummer, and thus maintain 
Vou. I.—6. 
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the existence of this useful species, to which 
civilized man owes more than he can readily 
estimate, and with which he can dispense only 
when the health of our cities and towns is 
looked after with far greater vigilance and in- 
telligence than is perhaps likely to be the case 
for several centuries to come. 


Economy oF Fvets.—The saving of fuel con- 
sidered in its general aspects, or more particu- 
larly in its application to mechanical purposes, 
presents one of the most important questions 
of the age; and this importance increases day 
by day under the continued augmentation in 
the price of combustibles and the substitution 
of machinery for physical labor. It is not 
astonishing that the investigation of this ques- 
tion has already produced numerous and elab- 
orate works, the importance of many of which 
has been somewhat underrated by contempo- 
rary reviewers. The attention given to this 
subject by philosophers and experimentalists 
must not be forgotten. Much may yet be ex- 
pected from the progress of mechanical science. 
Enough has already been done to diminish 
greatly the admiration with which we have 
been accustomed to regard a steam engine. 
We have learned within the last few years that 
our best steam engines utilize scarcely one- 
eleventh of the power contained in the coal, 
the mining and transportation of which costs so 
much labor. Since the fact of the unity of 
the natural forces has been established, and 
also the relative bearing existing between heat 
and effective power, there no longer exists any 
doubt on the verdict of science. Fortunately, 
however, while science herself thus seems to 
point to our impotence with a sort of defiance, 
she also shows to us the desired end, and 
indicates the means we should employ to 
attain it. 


SrxcuLAR MALFoRMATION.— Captain J. 8. 
Hay reports the discovery of a strange mal- 
formation among the people in the district of 
Akem, West Africa, the first announcement of 
which was received with incredulity. This 
malformation is confined to the men, and con- 
sists in a protuberance or enlargement of the 
cheek bones under the eyes, taking the form of 
horns on each side of the nose. It begins in 
childhood, but is not hereditary. It presents 
no resemblance to a diseased structure, nor is 
it a raised cicatrix. 
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Satt Woop.—It is a curious fact that in 
the salt-mines of Poland and Hungary, the 
galleries are supported by wooden pillars, 
which are found to last unimpaired for ages, 
in consequence of being impregnated with the 
salt, while pillars of brick and stone, used for 
the same purpose, crumble away in a short 
time by the decay of their mortar. It is also 
found that wooden piles driven into the mud 
of salt flats and marshes last for an unlimited 
time, and are used for the foundation of brick 
and stone edifices; and the practice of dock- 
ing timber by immersing*it for some time in 
sea water, after it has been seasoned, is gener- 
ally admitted to be promotive of its durability. 
There are some experiments which appear to 
show that even after the dry-rot has com- 
menced immersion in salt-water effectually 
checks its progress, and preserves the remain- 
der of the timber. 


Tue HicHL~anp Race AND LANGUAGE.— 
At the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science several 
papers were read bearing on the Highland race 
and language. Mr. Hector M’Lean was of 
opinion that there was not sufficient basis for 


the view that the primitive Continental Celts 
were divided into two branches, Gaelic and 


Cymric. It was, perhaps, more reasonable to 
consider the ancient Celtic language as pos- 
sessing several dialects, varying gradually from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and from the 
Alps to the west of Ireland. He thought there 
was a tendency to consider the Celtic lan- 
guages more Aryan than they really were, and 
he gave a list of words from non-Aryan lan- 
guages having a close resemblance in‘form to 
Celtic words. The Gaelic language now fringes 
the whole west of the British isles, with con- 
siderable, though gradual, dialectical differ- 
ences. South Kintyre is nearer in language to 
Antrim than toSkye. Kerry men and Suther- 
landers would not require long intercourse in 
order to be able to understaud each other. A 
number of the physical characteristics of the 
West Highlanders were noticed, from which it 
was inferred that they had been materially in- 
fluenced as a race by the Norwegian occupa- 
tion from the eighth to the thirteenth century. 
He had looked at Danish, Swedish, and Nor- 


wegian sailors side by side with Western | 


Highlanders, and had been surprised at the 





resemblances between the former and the fair 
individuals of the latter. Local names of 
Norse origin are found in all the isles and all 
along the coast line. His general conclusion 
was that the Highlanders of the present day 
are, derived from a commixture of several 
races, Pre-Celtic, Celtic, and Scandinavian, 
and it would seem that there must have been 
three or four Pre-Celtic stocks. 


RADIOMETER ANTICIPATED.—Every body 
has seen and wondered at the little vacuous 
glass bulb containing four little metallic discs 
balanced on the point of a needle, called the 
Radiometer. A ray of sunlight or even the 
ray from a candle causes the little vanes to spin 
round in the liveliest manner. These little in- 
struments are made and sold by thousands, as 
one of the latest scientific novelties. Yet so 
long ago as 1747, M. Mairan published in the 
“Memoirs of the Paris Academy” a descrip- 
tion of alight-mill which strikingly resembled 
the Radiometer of Professor Crookes. It was 
a horizontal wheel of iron about three inches 
in diameter, having six radii; at the end of 
each radius was a small oblique vane. The 
axis of the wheel was held by its upper point 
to the end of a magnetic bar. The weight 
was only thirty grains. Light was concen- 
trated on it with a lens. “Nothing could be 
more mobile than this wheel; but at the same 
time nothing is less certain than the induction 
one might wish to draw from it in favor of an 
impulsion by the rays. The machine now 
turns in one direction, now in the other, ac- 
cording as you bring one of its vanes more or 
less near to the bars, within, or beyond the 
latter. It is necessary to conclude that the 
luminous rays attract and repel at different 
points of the cone which is formed by the 
lens, but the expansion of the mass of air 
suddenly and unequally heated round the 
vane where the focus is applied, appears to 
me to give a sufficient reason for these effects. 
The perpetual obstacle of the air naturally 
suggested to me to make one of these experi- 
ments in vacuo, but I avow that after having 
reflected a little on what might be the result, I 
have not thought it worth while taking the 
trouble.” The reasons which thus unfortunately 
prevented Mairan from repeating his experi- 
ments in vacuo were, the difficulty of produc- 
ing a sufficient vacuum, the idea, that besides 
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the atmospheric air there was another fluid, 
which would penetrate the glass and make the 
experiment doubtful; and through the action 
of the burning glass, vapors would rise from 
the body in vacuo, which would, by their im- 
pulsion, set it in motion. Michell. in Priest- 
ley’s “ History of Optics,” says a piece of piano 
string ten inches long, having a square copper 
plate at one end and a grain of shot at the 
other, was pivoted in a case having its cover 
and one side of glass. Solar rays directed 
from a concave mirror on the copper plate 
produced repulsion. Priestley thought this mo- 
tion was not due to the impact of the light rays- 


PoLyNEsIANS.—Rev. J. S. Whitmer has 
made some very sound observations upon the 





errors which have been propagated with refer- 
ence to the supposed rapid decrease of the 
Polynesians, and the same may be said of ab- 
origines in general. The first source of error 
is the excessively high estimates put upon the 
populations of these countries by early visi- 
tors, who assumed the thickly settled strips of 
coast which they explored as samples of the 
whole country. In many islands, the writer 
believes, the population is actually increasing, 
owing to the beneficial influence of the mission- 
aries, the cessation of human sacrifice, canni- 
balism, and infanticide, the fewer wars, the 
better treatment of women, the care of chil- 
dren, the sick, and the aged, and a more steady 
supply of food. Upon these topics the author 
has collected many statistics. 
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GrowTH oF Muissions.—The astonishing 
growth of Protestant missionary effort during 
the last hundred years was strikingly brought 
to view by Rev. N. G. Clark, D. D., Secretary 
of the Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, at the recent anniversary of that 
Board. In 1776, there were in England a so- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
a Missionary Society for the English colonies; 
in Denmark, a Foreign Missionary Society, to 
which there were English contributions to the 
amount of eighty pounds a year, and some 
Moravian missions in Greenland and the West 
Indies. There were no great home missionary 
enterprises, no Sabbath-schools, no Bible soci- 
eties, and but little organized care for the poor. 
“The number of members of evangelical 
Churches in this country at the present time 
is far greater than the entire number in all 
Christendom a hundred years ago; and there 
is more really aggressive Christian power put 
forth by the Christians of Scotland or of New 
England than by all Protestantism a century 
ago.” In England the Baptists, inspired by 
William Carey, were the first to organize for 
foreign missionary work, in 1792. The Con- 
gregationalists and others united in the London 
Missionary Society in 1795, and these were 
followed by the Church Missionary Society in 
1800. In this country, at first, individuals 
went out as evangelists at their own charges. 





Then local societies were organized to send the 
Gospel to the Indians. In 1810 the American 
Board was organized. The missionary move- 
ment thus inaugurated has gone o1 deepening 
and broadening till it includes all the leading 
evangelical denominations of Christendom; 
till more than fifty million dollars have been 
devoted to the circulation of the Scriptures, 
and we know not how many to the circulation 
of Christian literature; and the contributions 
in money to foreign missions have amounted 
to more than one hundred millions. Four 
thousand devoted men and women, educated in 
the best learning of the day, are bearing the 
seeds of Christian civilization round the world. 
In this land, in 1776, there was but one evan- 
gelical minister to every two thousand four 
hundred souls; in 1876 there is one to every 
seven hundred. 


Misston Frvances.—The last year has been 
one of peculiar trial and embarrassment to 
the great missionary societies of our country. 
By judicious financial management the efforts 
of our own Church in foreign lands have not 
thus far been seriously curtailed, but advance- 
ment is, for the present, out of the question, 
and a heavy debt is resting upon the treasury. 
The Annual Survey, issued by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
states that the expenditures of the Board for 
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the last year were reduced below those of the 
year preceeding to the amount of thirty-seven 
thousand dollars. The work in the foreign 
fields has been crippled at many points. The 
Secretaries of the American Home Missionary 
Society report that their treasury “is not only 
empty, but overdrawn.” Up to October Ist, a 
total of twenty-two thousand dollars was due 
to missionaries, toward which there is “not 
one cent in hand.” The total debt of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions is 
little less than fifty thousand dollars, and the 
receipts of each month are much less than the 
corresponding receipts one year ago. 


SPANISH PROTESTANTS.—The poor Protest- 
ants of Spain are forced to fight vigorously 
for the scanty amount of religious liberty 
guaranteed them by law. “ Without doubt,” 
says the recently adopted Constitution of that 
State, “although those of other religions than 
the Roman Catholics may worship in their 
own way, so long as they do not outrage pub- 
lic decency or Christian morality, yet no pub- 
lic manifestations or ceremonies will be allowed 
save those of the Mother Church.” At the 
time of its adoption this article was generally 
understood to secure to Protestant sects liberty 
of worship within their own churches, the 
maintenance of schools, and the right to sell 
or distribute Bibles privately. It could hardly 
mean less than this. Such a pledge made by 
so bigoted a nation attracted universal atten- 
tion. The Roman clergy in Spain with one 
voice opposed its adoption, and denounced the 
men who framed it, and the Pope was so in- 
censed that his legate was temporarily recalled 
from Madrid. The Cortes and the young 
Bourbon king were complimented by the lib- 
eral press of the world for the firmness with 
which, for the time, they maintained their 
position. But a reaction has begun, and the 
government has proved unfaithful to its pledge. 
Some time ago signs on the outside of Protest- 
ant schools and churches were forbidden on 
the pretext that they were “public manifesta- 
tions,” and, therefore, illegal; now the exer- 
cise of congregational worship is openly inter- 
fered with; and in the end, probably, only 
“that individual form of worship within the 
souls of men which no intolerance can reach” 
will be permitted. Instances of persecution 
are reported from every quarter. In one of 
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the smaller towns a Reformed minister was 
arrested for opening the street door of his 
chapel. The Protestants of Port Mahon, in 
Minorca, have been so molested by the civil 
authorities that many of them propose to em- 


igrate. An English gentleman who supports 
a school in Barcelona has been advised to close 
it “for the present.” Spanish Protestants 
have been expelled from the Basque towns for 
selling Bibles. Children are not allowed to 
leave the Protestant schools in groups; funeral 
processions are forbidden; even the singing of 
hymns in chapels and schools is prohibited; 
and a very severe pressure is every - where 
brought to bear on the poor converts by their 
Roman Catholic employers. 


CHRISTIAN PERSECUTION IN TURKEY.—The 
“infallible pope” is not alone among Chris- 
tian potentates, in his hostility to the strug- 
gling Christians of Servia and Bulgaria. The 
“Lord Patriarch” of the Armenians, from his 
princely seat in Constantinople, has issued, in 
the name of the “supreme chief of the faith — 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” a mandate calling 
upon the “faithful” under his watch-care to 
render to the Turkish Government all the as- 
sistance in their power against the miserable 
serfs of the North. This seemingly anoma- 
lous action is explained by the peculiar rela- 
tion of the Patriarch of Constantinople to the 
Sublime Porte. He holds the civil rank of 
Pasha in addition to his Churchly dignities, 
and, though nominally elected by the united 
vote of the ecclesiastical heads and the secular 
“notables” of the Armenians, he has been 
practically chosen, for the last thirty-five or 
forty years, by the high officials of the Porte 
and the Great Pashas. His diocese embraces 
the larger part of Turkey, both in Europe 
and Asia, and nearly two millions of Chris- 
tians are under his spiritual care. The hearty 
support of so influential a personage, im a 
critical time like the present, is manifestly of 
great importance to the Sultan. But aside 
from the charge of their Patriarch, the sym- 
pathies of the Armenians, springing from 
their peculiar history and creed, would prob- 
ably unite them with the Turks in any con- 
flict arising between the latter and Christians of 
the Greek or Romish faith. Their doctrines 
are somewhat peculiar. They maintain several 
of those leading errors into which all of the 
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older branches of the Church of Christ have 
at some time fallen, such as transubstantia- 
tion, the worship of saints and shrines, etc. 
Strange to say, they reject purgatory, and yet 
pray for the souls of the dead. Many de- 
grading superstitions are fondled by them; and 
yet they compare favorably with their Chris- 
tian neighbors. The Armenian priesthood are, 
as a rule, more liberal and virtuous, and their 
people more enlightened and industrious than 
those of any other of the Churches of the 
Orient, with all of whom they are in active 
hostility. The various sects of nominal Chris- 
tians in Turkey hate each other as naturally 
and as forcibly as they hate the followers of 
the false prophet; and between no two classes 
is this enmity more strongly marked than 
between the Armenians and the Servian Greeks. 
Their mutual animosity has long been an ele- 
ment of the strength of their Moslem masters. 


Servia AND BurGarra.—The sympathy of 
the Christian world is warmly enlisted in be- 
half of the suffering Christians of Servia and 
Bulgaria. In England great meetings, ad- 
dressed by prominent philanthropists and di- 
vines, as well as leading statesmen, have been 
held at the rate of two and three each week 
during the Fall months, and large sums have 
been raised in aid of the sick and wounded in 
Bulgaria, and sent for distribution to the 
American missionaries in Turkey. Canon 
Liddon, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, has 
expressed his sympathy in rather a practical 
way by himself going to Servia. Before leay- 
ing he drew up an address to the queen, in 
which he remonstrated against the delay of 
the ministry to interfere for the arrest of the 
barbarities of the Turks. The Metropolitan 
of the Greek Church in Servia has made a 
public appeal to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to which the archbishop has made a 
suitable reply. Mr. Schuyler, the American 
representative at the Sublime Porte, has re- 
ceived great praise for the boldness with which 
he has charged the Turkish authorities with 
the responsibility of the Bulgarian outrages. 
On the other hand, the Moslems have not been 
without their apologists. So eminent a mis- 
sionary and divine as Dr. Hamlin, who has 
spent thirty-five years in the Orient, defends 
the Turks against the charge of cruelty to 
Christian prisoners and non-combatants. He 





expresses the opinion that the atrocities have 
been much exaggerated, and that the indigna- 
tion of the world should be turned against 
Russia rather than Turkey. Our own mis- 
sionaries in the same field are understood to 
concur in this opinion. 


ORIENTAL EXPLORATION.—The latest dis- 
coveries of the late Mr. George Smith cast 
new light on the history of early Bible times. 
He left England in February, 1876, on his 
third and last archeological mission to the 
East, hoping to renew excavations on the old 
Ninevite sites, near Mosul, on the Tigris. 
The Turkish authorities threw every obstacle 
in his way, and he was compelled to change 
his plans. While in the Euphrates valley, 
however, he identified the remains of ancient 
Carchemish, the capital of the Hittites, where 
the good King Josiah was fatally wounded 
while fighting with Pharaoh-Necho. He 
lighted also on a number of rare Hamathite 
incriptions, of which he took casts. These 
writings are named after “ Hamath the Great,” 
on the river Orontes, a city mentioned several 
times in the prophecies and historical books 
of the Old Testament. Its king maintained 
amicable relations with Davic. The inscrip~ 
tions are written in a hieroglyphic very un- 
like those of Egypt, although in some of the 
texts the royal rings of Thothmes IIT and 
other conquering Pharaohs are thought to 
have been recognized. This strange writing 
has been identified as that of the Khita, the 
Hittites of the Bible. Egyptian inscriptions 
had already proved that these Khita, or Hit- 
tites, were acquainted with the art of writing, 
and that their principal seat was in the Oron- 
tes valley. They are now also identified with 
the Ketetoi of Mysia, mentioned by Homer. 


SoutHERN AFRIcA.—From present appear- 
ances the British will shortly be undisputed 
masters of thesouthern half of the great African 


Continent. Such a consummation is devoutly 
to be wished for by all interested in the evan- 
gelization of the negro races. The little Trans- 
vaal Republic—founded in 1848 by a colony 
of Dutch Boers, who preferred homes in the 
wilderness to English rule—has recently waged 
a most disastrous war with the Kaffirs. That 
hardy native race have proved themselves su- 
perior in every fight; and now the Boers, in 
desperation, have resolved to offer the terri- 
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torial sovereignty to England, as the only 
means of saving the colony. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the Orange River Republic 
will soon follow the example; and that before 
long all the magnificent table-lands and val- 
leys of South Africa will be transferred to 
English rule. These Dutch Republics have 
long been the starting-points of the great ex- 
ploring expeditions into the interior, and, in 
the hands of the British, they will doubtless 
become powerful centers of Protestant mission- 
ary effort among the native tribes. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Mullens, the Foreign Secre- 
tary of the London Missionary Society, has 
written a letter to The London Times, call- 
ing attention to the importance to African 
travelers of Dr. Price’s recent trip from Zanzi- 
bar into the interior. Instead of transporting 
his goods by porters, as is customary, Dr. 
Price tried the experiment of taking a cart 
and bullocks. A new route was followed. 


Prominent native chieftains manifest an inter- 
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est in the opening of the interior to European 
trade and settlement. The Rev. Roger Price, 
who, eight months ago, was sent by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society on an exploring tour 
to Lake Tanganyika, has returned to Eng- 
land. His observations are supposed to be of 
great value. 


Convent Lire In Servia.—Professor N. J. 
Petrowitsch has published an account of con- 
vent life in Servia, from which it appears that 
there are now in that country one hundred 
and fourteen monks, a little over eight for 
every one hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
forty-one convents in all, or one to every five 
hundred and fifteen square miles. In twenty- 
seven years the number of convents has de- 
creased by one, and the monks by forty-nine. 
The Servian Legislature has had the abolition 
of the convents under consideration, propos- 
ing to turn them into schools of forestry and 
agriculture. The bishops have already been 
forbidden to ordain any more monks, 





New Worps.—In a language like ours, new 
words are continually introduced and old words 
revived. Some years ago, when Webster’s 
large quarto was published, he was laughed at 
for introducing into his Dictionary the word 
tote, a term in universal use in the South, and 
especially among the negroes, signifying “to 
carry, or convey.” It is not an elegant word, 
though derived from classic sources, and intro- 
duced by the first English immigrants; yet it 
found its way into our current literature, and 
so belongs to our vocabulary. The word dump 
is now in constant use with reference to the 
manner of emptying cars and wagons; yet we 
believe it did not appear in the dictionary 
until the latest Unabridged was published. 
In the markets and the shops we continually 
hear words that we can not find in the diction- 
ary; yet they appear in the trade reports, in 
lists of prices current, and market quotations; 
and thus adopted by the trading public, they 
get into literature, and eventually into the 
great lexicons of the language. A familiar 
illustration is the word pretzel, not now to be 
found in Webster, yet used in reports and gro- 
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cers’ advertisements ; after a while to appear 
in story books, then in more serious literary 
works, and finally in the vocabulary. In our 
cities it is in general use, especially among the 
German Americans, and signifies a peculiar 
kind of cake formed of a string of dough, 
twisted, salted on the outside, and baked over 
a brisk fire. So slang words are quoted in 
conversation; the hearer repeats them in sober 
guise; children use them, unconscious of their 
origin in the streets and slums; editors take 
up the stray bantlings, and preachers and pub- 
lic speakers baptize them into reputable society. 
Have we not heard a bishop use “ the heathen 
Chinee” to enforce some statement, and a sen- 
ator talk of “‘bamboozling” the public? The 
latter word has some claim to recognition, 
however, as it was used in Shakespeare’s time, 
and appears in the literature of his age. Yet 
these are slang words unworthy of their digni- 
fied company, but still thrusting themselves 
forward, with their co-partners of the gutter, 
like Satan among the sons of God, into repu- 
stable society. Possibly we shall have to ac- 
knowledge them yet. 
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Tue EncuisH ImMPERATIVE.—In English 
the imperative mood is used to indicate com- 
mand, entreaty, desire, or permission. It has 
generally only the second person; and hence 
nearly all our grammar books make the state- 
ment that it is always of this person. It is 
distinguished, they say, by its being used only 
in the second person, and always having you or 
ye or thou for its subject, either expressed or 
understood. But as this mood sometimes an- 
swers to the subjunctive and optative moods of 
the classical languages, it may have all three 
persons. In making a command, a speaker 
naturally uses the second person, as he does 
not need to command himself to do the thing 
desired. His will, in such case, does not first 
require expression in words. But in uttering 
a wish affecting himself only he naturally 
uses the first person. In common conversation 
as well as in literature this usage is frequently 
exemplified. We give a few specimens of the 
imperative in the first and third persons, both 
singular and plural, to show that the grammars 
used in school need revision. 

** Cursed be I that did so. All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you!” 
—<Shakespeare, Tempest, i. 2. 
“ Die Ia villain then!” 


—Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, iv, 4. 
** Abide in me and [abide] Jin you.’’—John xv, 4. 
“ My soul turn from them ; turn we to survey.” 
— Goldsmith. 
“* Confide we in ourselves alone.’’—Hunt’s Tasso. 
* And rest we here, Matilda said.’’—Scott. 


“* Fall he that must beneath his rival’s arm, 
And live the rest secure from future harm.”’— Pope. 


“ There Summer first unfold her leaves 
And there the longest tarry.” —Burns. 


“He that hath eeris of herynge, here he.” 
—Wyclif’s Matt. xi, 15. 

* Give he to her a lybel.”"—Jd. Matt. v, 31. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.”’— Matt. vi, 20. 


And also all guch expressions as Be it enacted, 
Resolved, ete. There is no other way of parsing 
these verbs and their subjects than calling 
them imperatives in the first or third persons. 
Examples of the imperative in the second per- 
son are so common that we need not quote 
any here. 


Coors OF THE Precious Stones.—In Rus- 
kin’s lecture on precious stones in connection 
with heraldic designs, he says that Or, or gold, 
which was represented by the topaz, stood be- 
tween light and darkness. Ecarlate was the 





sacred color of the living flesh, as represented 
in the blush of the virgin and the flush of 
valor on the cheek of the young warrior. Vert 
was the green of the emerald; and gules was 
rose-colored, from the Persian word “gul.” A 
rose azure was the clear sacred blue of the sky, 
typical of ihe joys of heaven. The ruby and 
the sapphire were, in fact, the same stone, and 
in combination produced the purpura, or pur- 
ple, which formed the covering of the taberna- 
cle. Out of the above colors came the combi- 
nations of the rainbow. Argent typified the 
silver color of the hoar-frost; and sable meant 
sand, in which the diamond was always found. 
Gray was the color of the pearl, ut temiainil 
humility. And thus all the phrases of heraldry 
which applied to color and to precious stones, 
although now looked upon as nothing but jar- 
gon, had a deep symbolic meaning. 


A Nationa SaLutTation.—A mispronun- 
ciation of an obsolete word, as well as a mis- 
conception of its meaning, changes our national 
salutation into “How do you do?” The word 
to which we refer is dow, meaning, “ to be able, 
to thrive, to prosper.” Though current among 
the rural population in most parts of England 
and throughout Scotland, it has never attained 
to English literary honors, and yet it belongs 
to the address of greeting by which the English 
and Americans are known all over the world. 
The phrase is really, How do you dow ? that is, 
how is your power, strength, or ability? Are 
you strong? From this root comes dought, the 
power of doing any thing, used in the “Ro- 
mance of Sir Tristem,” and other old ballads; 
and doughty, meaning powerful, mighty, brave, 
or valiant. 

“Long may’st thou live and thrive and dow,” 


writes William Hamilton to his friend Allan 
Ramsay. Grose quotes a Northumbrian say- 
ing applied to a man who is long ill and does 
not mend, “he neither dies nor dows.” Burns 
used the word frequently and with much greater 
force and beauty than its half-synonym, can. 
Thus in a noble dedication to Gavin Hamilton, 
he says of himself: 

“* When I dow na’ yoke a naig, 

The Lord be thankit, I can beg.” 

Of Gavin Hamilton himself, he says, 

“* He dow na’ see @ poor man want.” 
In his second epistle to Lapraik, he says, 
though fortune that has so often played him 
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tricks should reduce him to beggary, he will 
still keep up heart:. 
“Tl laugh and sing and shake my leg, 
As lang’s I dow.” 
And in a phrase that has become proverbial, 
he asserts the dignity of facts: 
“°T is very true, my sovereign king, 
My skill may weel be doubted ; 
But facts are chiels that winna’ ding [give way] 
And dow na’ be disputed.’’ 
In this passage the dow na’ is infinitely more 
suggestive of stubbornness and unyieldingness 
than can na’ would have been. 
“Do as well ag you dow ;” 


that is, as well as you can, says a Cumberland 
proverb. In its etymology, this word has no 
connection with do. 


TyPoGRAPHIc ConTRactions.— The early 
printers had frequent contractions and liga- 
tures of letters among their types to be used 
when it was otherwise difficult to adjust their 
printed lines to the width to their page. Many 
of these ligatures still survive in modern fonts 
of type, as in the double and triple letters, «, 
@, fi, fi, fl, fl, and others; but there are other 
abbreviations which represent entire syllables. 
Of this kind of contraction we have a good il- 
lustration in the word viz. Every one under- 
stands the meaning of this useful particle, but 
few know its full form and derivation. It is 
the Latin word videlicet, itself a syncopated 
form of the two words videre licet, meaning 
“you may see;” and this word the copyists 
contracted to vij. The terminal sign 3, almost 
the same as the apothecary’s mark for a 
drachm, was not intended to represent the Jet- 
ter z, but was simply a flourish of the pen to 
denote that the word was abbreviated. It was 
employed in the abbreviation of other words 
besides the one here given, but its use now is 
confined wholly to this. In modern typogra- 
phy this mark is, and will doubtless continue 
to be, written and expressed by az. The form 
of z in the Anglo-Saxon alphabet is better, as 
more nearly representing the original. 

Another contraction found in our early 
printed literature is that for the or that, 
represented by ye and yt, in which the form y 
stands for th. The Anglo-Saxon alphabet had 
two letters, by one of which the sharp aspirated 
sound of th, as in think, could be represented, 
and by the other the soft sound, as in this. It 
is the latter sound that was shown by a letter 
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formed like a d, as it appears in script, with a 
line drawn through the vertical stem. In writ- 
ing, this took nearly the shape of a y, and in 
English the earlier letter was thus preserved 
as a contraction for th soft. These forms now 
appear only in quaint or affected style, but are 
as legitmate in their use as viz. Other con- 
tractions were also formerly in use, such as a 
line drawn above an m to show reduplication, 
or above an n to show that it represented a 
final syllable. The same mark above a vowel 
was used to show that an m or an n was to be 
inserted; or, if that was the final letter, that 
the m or n was to be added. 


EryMOoLoGy OF THE WorD Wiac.—The word 
wig may be cited as a good example to show how 
interesting and profitable it is to trace, through 
their etymological windings, words to their or- 
iginal source. Wig is abridged from periwig, 
which comes from the Low Dutch peruik, which 
has the same meaning. When first introduced 
into the English language, it was written and 
pronounced perwick, the wu being changed to w. 
Afterward the i was introduced for the sake of 
euphony, and it became periwick, next the ck 
was softened into a g, making it periwig, and 
then, by a law of general usage, shortened into 
wig. The same process of shortening words 
goeson all thetime. Dollar is from Joachims- 
thaler; bishop from episcopus; licorice from 
glycyrrhiza; ipecac from ipecacuanha; and the 
more familiar ’bus from omnibus; ’coon from 
raccoon; and many others. The Dutch peruik 
was itself borrowed from the French perruque. 
The termination wik is a favorite one among 
the Dutch, and is generally substituted for the 
French uque and the German auch. The French 
term perruque is derived from the Spanish pe- 
luca, and this last from pelo, which is in the 
Latin, pilus. Hence our word wig is descended 
from the Latin pilus. 


Sait WitnHovt Savor.—In this country we 
know nothing of salt that has lost its savor; 
for as long as there is a single particle left 
undissolved by moisture it retains its saltness. 
If salt is completely dissolved in brine, it may 
be recovered to its solid state by boiling; and 
in fact nearly all the salt we use is obtained in 
this way, or through the slower process of 
evaporation by sun-heat, from sea-water or 
salt-springs. In Europe, and in some places in 
America, rock salt is quarried from immense 
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beds or mines, almost pure and quite transpa- 
rent. Probably very little salt was manufac- 
tured in Asia at the time of our Savior’s ad- 
vent, so that what was in use was obtained 
from the natural deposits. This doubtless was 
often coarse and impure; yet as no other kind 
was used, it was pulverized with its earthy 
impurities, and so placed on the tables for con- 
sumption. Henry Maundrell, in his “ Jour- 
ney from Aleppo to Jerusalem,” 1698 (Bohn’s 
Ed., p. 512), thus speaks of the Valley of Salt 
which lies near the former city: “Along on 
one side of the valley, there is a small preci- 
pice, about two men’s length, occasioned by 
the continual taking away the salt; and in 
this you may see how the veins of it lie. I 
broke a piece of it, of which that part of it 
that was exposed to the rain, sun, and air, 





though it had the sparks and particles of salt 
[probably crystals of gypsum or magnesian 
limestone], yet it had perfectly lost its savor, 
as in St. Matthew, Chap. v. The inner part, 
which was connecied to the rock, retained its 
savor, as I found by proof.” The salt is dug 
out, and “ at the neighboring village of Gibul,” 
goes on our author, “are kept the magazines 
of that mineral ready for sale. The valley 
is farmed of the Grand Seignior at twelve hun- 
dred dollars per annum.” This, then, is one 
source of supply from which the traders of 
Christ’s time may have obtained what they 
brought into the Hebrew marts of Northern 
Palestine. Such salt, if exposed, would natu- 
rally lose its savor by deliquescence, and be 
“thenceforth good for nothing but to be cast 
out and to be trodden under foot of men.” 
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THE advent of a new volume from the pen 
of Dean Stanley is at any time an event of 
more than ordinary interest among all who 
concern themselves with Biblical and theqlog- 
ical studies. The publication of the third 
volume of his “ Lectures on the History of the 
Jewish Church ”* will accordingly be hailed 
with pleasure by all of that very considerable 
class. The affairs of-the period covered by it 
is generally much less familiar to even ordi- 
narily intelligent people than are the earlier 
portions of Jewish history, which is given in 
the Canonical Scriptures; and yet no other 
portion of the history of that wonderful peo- 
ple is so largely illustrative of the facts and 
allusions of the New Testament. A compre- 
hensive study of the period intervening be- 
tween the close of the Old Testament history 
and the birth of Christ is necessary to an in- 
telligent reading of the Christian Scriptures; 
and yet in most cases this part is especially neg- 
lected. The author of this volume has, there- 
fore, made very many his debtors by the pub- 
lication of this volume, in which this whole 





* LECTURE ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westmin- 
ster, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 
Third Series. From the Captivity to the Christian Era, 
with two Maps. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & 
Co. Octavo. Pp. 549. 





subject is presented in a form at once concise 
and complete. Asa writer of history, Dean 
Stanley has many exceptionally good quali- 
ties. His familiarity with, and mastery of, 
his subject appear to be complete, while his 
powers of description and delineation amount 
almost to an inspiration. In reading his 
sketch, one seems to witness all that is related, 
while his characters are brought out into such 
bold relief, and so fully individualized, that 
they seem to live and speak and act like the 
reader’s familiar acquaintances. The events 
narrated also come out from the dimness of 
their .remoteness, and from the glamour in 
which they have been enshrined, losing, per- 
haps, something of their awful mystery, but 
gaining much more in naturalness and proba- 
bility. If he taxes our faith less than some 
others, he compensutes for any loss on that side 
by more fully answering to the requirements 
of our reason. 

Dean Stanley’s place among theologians and 
Biblical critics is certainly in the fraternity of 
Broad Church. He, however, carefully avoids 
all offensiveness of manner toward the advo- 
cates of a less latitudinarian method of inter- 
pretation. He is an English Church digni- 
tary,—a fact that he never forgets, nor permits 
his readers to forget,—and yet it is quite evi- 
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dent that his respect for many a “ hoary su- 
perstition” is much more apparent than pro- 
found. He even, at times, displays somewhat 
of the zeal of an iconoclast, and in not a few 
cases his delight is concealed behind a very 
thin veil as he quietly topples over some ven- 
erable misconception or long-time dominant 
legend. His boldness is often fascinating, and 
probably himself, as well as his readers, is not 
unfrequently led away by the love of daring to 
do things at which others have hesitated. His 
books are pleasant to read,—suggestive and 
abaunding in valuable matter,—and yet they 
should be read with a constant sense of their 
tendencies to err by too loose a method of 
construction. 


Ir was nearly half a hundred years ago that 
we first saw and heard William Goodell. It 
was before the rise of “Abolitionism,” in its 
later forms, and while as yet the Temperance 
movement was in its incipiency. It was on a 
Fourth of July, a few years after the first 
Semi-Centennial,—and even then, while speak- 
ing for the national birthday, he pointed out 
with a prophet’s ken the two great dangers of 
the Republic, Intemperance and Slavery. He 
was heard respectfully, and with evident sat- 
isfaction, for it had not then become a heresy 
to stigmatize slavery as a great wrong and of 
dangerous portent to the nation. That speech 
gave the key-note of the whole after life of a 
good and devoted and remarkably unselfish 
man. Another of the same name is presented 
to the American people,—and especially to our 
evangelical Christians,—in the good duodecimo 
now before us, recording the life-story of one 
who gave forty years of active service to mis- 
sionary work in the Turkish Empire,*—a 
book that now accomplishes the unusual suc- 
cess of passing into its fourth edition at the 
end of avery few years. Besides being a grate- 
ful and altogether worthy tribute to a good 
man,—one in many things a model Christian,— 
and also an inspiration toward the work of 
foreign missions, the book contains a great 
amount of valuable and trustworthy informa- 
tion about matters that are now being pressed 
by events upon public attention. Quite pos- 
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sibly, not a few readers will be surprised 
to observe with how much of good feeling 
the missionary is accustomed to refer to the 
Moslem ruler of the land of his labors. Its 
reading at this time will be both timely and 
profitable. 


A HUNDRED years is a pretty long term 
even in the life-time of a nation or country, 
and especially so of a young nation like ours, 
and under the hot-bed stimulation of this 
latest age of the world. Our national Centen; 
nial is making us familiar with such thoughts; 
for by it we are called to review what we are 
accustomed to designate our country’s first 
hundred years, though dating from its real 
inception, it is our third. Of the multitude 
of retrospects and summarizings of the coun- 
try’s affairs during the past century few will 
compare in fullness and real value with a 
collection of essays just issued by Harper & 
Brothers,* nearly twenty in all, by an equal 
number of writers, among whom are some of 
the ablest in all the land, each in his own 
specialty. The subjects treated include the 
various departments of the Industries of the 
country, and also Finance, Population, Educa- 
tion, Science, the Arts, Jurisprudence, Char- 
ities, and Religion. The names of the writers, 
when brought together, make a constellation 
of unusual brightness; for among them are 
those of Presidents Woolsey and Barnard, 
Doctors Flint and Hurst, Professors Brewer, 
Hunt, Sumner, and Gill, and Messrs. Law- 
rence, Knight, Wells, Whipple, Conant, Brace, 
and others of like eminence. The subjects 
discussed and delineated are chiefly those usu- 
ally least fully elaborated in general histories, 
which are so largely and almost entirely de- 
voted to military and political affairs. A 
similar volume might be made up of facts and 
discussions upon matters more nearly related 
to civil affairs, and yet not such as are usually 
much dwelt upon by the ordinary class of his- 
torical writers; and toward such a volume 
such productions as the Centennial addresses 
of Messrs. Evarts, Storrs, Adams, and Win- 
throp, referred to by us in a former number, 
would be valuable contributions. American 








*FortTy YEARS IN THE TURKISH EmPIRE; or, Me- 
moirs of Rev. William Goodell, D. D., late Missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M. at Constantinople. By his Son-in- 
Law, E.G. D. Prime, D. D. Fourth Edition. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 489. 











*THE First CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC: A Review 
of American Progress. By Rev. Theodore D. Wool- 
sey, D. D.; F. A. P. Barnard, LL. D., and fifteen 
others. New York: Harper & Brothers. Imperial 
octavo. Pp. 506. 
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citizens are all of them charged with high 
political duties, and they should be educated 
to a just appreciation of them. 


Proressor Henry A Burrz, of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, has been for some time en- 
gaged in preparing for publication an edition 
of the Greek Testament,* which shall combine 
in a single volume, of comparatively small size, 
the results of modern studies and discoveries. 
In a remarkably compact form he is bringing 
together, so as to make it readily accessible, the 
chief authorities respecting all the variations 
of the text and the grammatical renderings 
of the original New Testament Scriptures. 
Real and thorough students—no others can 
use it—will here find just the apparatus needed 
to enable them to determine each for himself 
the most probable meaning of the inspired 
Word. The Epistle to the Romans will be 
first issued, and then other parts will follow as 
opportunies for preparation shall be found, and 
as the public demand shal) justify. It seems 
to be a work combining a great deal of the 
best Biblical scholarship of the age, in very 
narrow and convenient limits, The first part 
is already passing through the press, and will 
soon be given to the public. 


Tue November monthlies, the latest at hand 
at this writing, are fully up to their own best, 
as is usually the case near the year’send. We 
give a brief notice of some of them. 


HARPER’S. 


The highest praise for the successive issues 
of this, the oldest. of the family, is to say of 
each number, as it appears, that it fairly main- 
tains the average standard of excellence of the 
whole, and this can be said without hesitation 
in this case. A Fairy Tale, in verse, by the 
* Author of John Halifax, Gentlemen,” worth- 
ily occupies the place of honor, the opening 
pages. Three or four more artisans in rhymes, 
show their handiwork in this number. An ar- 
ticle on “ Medieval Furniture” (illustrated), 
by Mrs. Spofford, is well written, pleasant to 





*THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS IN GREEK: in which 
the text of Robert Stephens’s third edition, as compared 
with the texts of the Elzevirs, Lachmann, Alford, Tre- 
gelles, Tischendorf, and Westcott, and with the chief 
Uncial and Cursive manuscripts: Together with Refer- 
ences to the New Testament Grammars of Winer and 
Buttmann. By Henry A. Buttz, Professor in Drew The- 
ological Seminary. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 8vo. 





read, but not altogether accurate in some of 
its statements, quite too prevalent a fault that 
among magazine writers. Mr. Scudder con- 
tributes a valuable paper on “A Puritan 
Gentleman of New England,” using Gov- 
ernor Winthrop as his model. “An English 
Woman” writes well about the geographical 
and climatic features of the Himalayas; and 
a New York lady tells about some of the 
tombstones in Trinity Church-yard, and of 
those who are buried under them. A “Sketch 
of John Locke,” by Professor Murray Nairne, 
of Columbia College, is able and appreciative. 
The serials, fictions, make a large feature of 
this monthly. “Daniel Deronda” found its 
end in the preceding number, but there are still 
in full progress “The Woman Hater,” “The 
Laurel Bush,” and “Garth.” As we never 
read “serials” serially, we are not prepared to 
speak of the merits of these. The “ Depart- 
ments” and “ Notes” and other editorial mat- 
ters, are each of the usual high tone and char- 
acter. Harper’s purposes simply to cater to 
the public taste as it is found,—the taste of 
the better public—and it is succeeding in its 
purpose. 
SCRIBNER’S 

Opens with a well-written and profusely il- 
lustrated article of twenty pages (by Charles 
H. Cook) on “The Charter Oak City,” Hart- 
ford. It is highly eulogistic of almost every 
thing, and perhaps few towns could better sus- 
tain so much praise. A brief article (also il- 
lustrated) follows, called “The Beginnings of 
Life,” giving chiefly facts in vegetable physi- 
ology. The poetry is not by any of the great 
poets; but still it is fairly good as such things 
go. The serials are, “ That Lass o’ Lowries” 
(Chapters IX to XIII), and “ Philip Nolan’s 
Friends” (Chapters XXXIII to XXXVII). 
“Beds, Tables, Stools, and Candlesticks” 
(Clarence Cook); “In and About the Fair” 
(Donald G. Mitchell), are also continued sub- 
jects. A brief but valuable paper on “ Col- 
lege Expenses (by Professor Thwing,) dealing 
chiefly in facts, will attract attention and may 
be useful. There are also other articles, both 
pleasant to read, and useful to make one wise; 
and last of all comes the ably prepared edito- 
rial department. We do not always accept all 
that we find in Scribner’s as a new gospel, and 
yet it is a good, and a decidedly attractive 
magazine. 
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APPLETON’S JOURNAL. 

This youngest of the family, in its full- 
grown form, is the peer of its older brothers 
in both the character of its matter and in its 
make up. “His Double,” Part I, occupies the 
first sixteen pages—a story, told chiefly in 
the form of dialogues. The serials are, “Out 
of London” (Julian Hawthorne) ; “Old Time 
France,” illustrated (George M. Towle); “As 
He came Up-stairs” (Helen B. Matthews), and 
“ Fallen Fortunes” (James Payn). Among the 
other pieces are, “Story of French Life;” “ Life 
is Sweet;” “ Number of the Senses ;” “Cali- 
fornia Wheat Harvest;” “A Reverie about 
Roads” (decidedly clever); and “Spare the 
Trees.” Among the names of the writers are 
some of the most widely and best known in 
the country. The “ Editor’s Table” and the 
“Book Notices ” together fill only eight pages; 
but they are well written. We are well pleased 
with “Appuieton’s,” 

THE GALAXY. 


In the Galaxy for November, Mr. J.T. Headly 
leads off with a rather taking paper, in his 
own peculiar style, on “General Burgoyne in 
America,” drawn largely from the note-book 
of that amiable but unfortunate officer. There 
is also an article by General Custer, which was 
found after his death among the papers of the 
fallen soldier. Mrs. Swisshelm, after her wont, 
comes to the defense of the American char- 
acter against all sorts of assailants; and in 
the next article, Mr. Albert Rhodes indulges 
in a long array of disparaging comparisons 
between our own countrymen and others. Both 
papers are in rather questionable taste. Dr. 
Titus Coan writes about “Fighting by’ Ma- 
chinery,” and Mr. Richard Grant White dis- 
courses on “ Reading Shakespeare.” There is 
some tolerably good poetry, and the editorial 
“Drift Wood” and other matters are fairly 
good. This magazine is ably conducted; but 
it may be doubted whether some parts of its 
matter are not of unwholesome moral tendency. 

THE ATLANTIC. 


There is always about the Atlantic the odor 
of Boston, which may or may not enhance its 
value, according to the tastes of its readers. 
It is uniformly well-written as to both matter 
and style, sensible, and in good taste, perhaps, 
sometimes, rather super-sensible, and a little 
over-nice. The first article in this number, 
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“Ascent of Takhoma,” Puget’s Sound, (by 
Hazard Stevens) is a graphical sketch of a 
locality seldom visited, and not often written 
about. Junius Browne discusses “Giordona 
Bruno ;” and General O. O. Howard narrates, 
as an eye-witness and a principal actor, “The 
Battles about Atlanta.” For a Centennial 
subject, Mr. Elliott discourses on “ Pottery at 
the Exhibition.” There are also ‘articles on 
“Life at Antwerp (T. D. Miller), “Oriental 
Life” (Charles Dudley Warner), “ Early Proy- 
engal Poetry” (Harriet Prescott), and Mrs. 
Kemble’s “ Reminiscences.” The poetry for the 
month is of only average excellence; and 
there are a few closing pages on “ Literature 
and Music.” 
LIPPINCOT?T’S MAGAZINE. 


As Lippincott hails from the Centennial 
City, it may be presumed to be especially oc- 
cupied with matters Centennial, with which 
indeed its pages, for several of the recent num- 
bers, have abounded. But there are other 
good things in this number. The admirers 
of Wordsworth—a less numerous class than 
once they were—will be pleased to read Mr. 
Ellis Yarnell’s—himself a home friend of the 
lacustrian poet—sketches of the man and of 
his home and haunts, in which the writing is 
liberally aided by some well-chosen pictorial 
illustrations. Another article is promised. 
Professor J. M. Hart has a good, but rather 
depreciating paper on “Higher Education,” 
with many good things, and some not so good. 
“The Wagner Festival,” “‘Natal,” and the 
“French Postal System,” are all good articles. 
About the usual amount of serial fictions are 
given, one of which is by George MacDonald. 


8ST. NICHOLAS. 


This favorite of little folks,—which also the 
larger people do not wholly disregard,—true to 
its instinct for holidays, comes out this time as 
a Thanksgiving number, having three several 
pieces devoted tothat subject. A paper giving 
account of the production of lead pencils is 
full of information, which, however, is not 
always entirely reliable. Susan Coolidge 
writes about Matilda, mother of Henry II; 
but the composition is better than the histori- 
cal teaching. There are several other sprightly 
and pleasant articles, and a mass of matter 
designed to amuse; and as usual the illustra- 
tions are very fine. 





EX CATHEDRA. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


PROLEGOMENARY. 


THE Nationat Repository, in this its ini- 
tial number, comes with words of greeting to 
its hundred thousand readers, whom it also 
recognizes as its friends and patrons, It comes 
to demonstrate by its advent the fact that it is 
a reality and not merely an anticipation, and 
at the same time to show what it is and what 
it proposes to be in all its future. Confessing 
its derived individuality, by which it is iden- 
tified with an earlier life and history, it also 
shows that the transformation to which it has 
been subjected has been most thorough,—some- 
thing more indeed than a resurrection,—an 
apotheosis. Coming out from its own ashes, 
the Ladies’ Repository that was, but which was 
doomed to be no more seen, is here itself again, 
and more than its former self. It comes its 
own herald, to tell of its coming, and to indi- 
cate its character, present and prospective; 
and it comes, first of all, asking to be examined 
and read, criticised and judged of, fairly, and 
without either prejudice or favor. It makes 


its advent into the world of letters as a friendly 
competitor for a place among the great literary 
monthlies of the day. Its conductors are not 
insensible of the greatness of their undertak- 
ing, and they are fully aware that their suc- 
cess must entirely depend upon the merits of 


their performance. They propose to give to 
their readers a magazine that shall be, in its 
literary character, the peer of any other, and 
yet with its own proper characteristics and adap- 
tations. These results will be reached, or fallen 
short of, according to their ability or otherwise, 
to accomplish what they have taken in hand; 
all that they are equal to shall be done to make 
the enterprise a success. As the production of a 
Church press the NATIONAL Repository has its 
scope and character somewhat predetermined 
by its origin and relations. It comes before the 
public as a portion of the provisions made by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for the pasto- 
ral instruction and religious culture of all who 
attend upon its ministrations. The monthly 
magazine is just now the favorite form of pop- 
ular literature, and accordingly that form is 
here chosen as best adapted to the purpose that 
is sought to be accomplished. Primarily de- 





signed to be a purely literary miscellany, 
blending instruction and entertainment, yet as 
the creature of a specifically religious body, it 
must be clearly and distinctively Christian,— 
and also specifically of the evangelical type of 
Christianity,—that is, both from its paternity 
and its purposes, it must be a Methodist mag- 
azine; and this also implies, that it will be 
liberal, catholic, and without bigotry or nar- 
row sectarianism. It will welcome truth from 
whatever source, and will seek to be both use- 
ful and agreeable to all classes of liberal and 
intelligent persons who may become its readers. 
And as this is the only specifically religious 
magazine of all the chief monthlies, there 
would seem to be room for it to be circulated 
and read quite outside of the ecclesiastical 
limits within which it originates. 

This first number of the transformed Reposi- 
tory will best indicate the style and character 
in which it will seek to win its way into favor. 
Its size, form, materials, mechanical execution, 
and illustrations, as here shown, are designed 
to serve as specimens of what may be expected 
in whatever shall follow. As to the reading 
matter, while it is claimed that what is here 
given needs no apologies, yet it is freely granted 
that, in some important particulars, improve- 
ments are possible. This number has been 
prepared among not the most favorable cir- 
cumstances,—owing, especially, to the newness 
of the work, the shortness of the time allowed 
for preparation, and the multitudinous duties 
that have demanded the editor’s attention. 
To no other eyes than his own are the imper- 
fections of his work, as here presented, more 
obvious, though these are chiefly in the minor 
details and not in the principal articles, which 
it is believed will be found to possess an aver- 
age excellence quite equal to that of any simi- 
lar work. It is, however, only just to himself 
and to others, that the editor should freely 
confess that his own ideal of what such a pro- 
duction should be is not yet fully realized ; 
and he confidently expects, with each succeed- 
ing issue, to approximate more and more nearly 
to the desired excellence. 

In planning for the work, the publishers 
have arranged to give to it all the advantages 
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that may be procured by a judicious and lib- 
eral use of money; and the editor brings to 
his work the results of a life-time’s studies and 
exercises in literary pursuits, and of long years 
of experience in editorship. It would seem, 
therefore, since so much has been done on their 
side to meet and answer to a confessed neces- 
sity of the case, that they have the right to 
expect that those for whom they are laboring 
will duly appreciate their work, and practically 
co-operate in giving to the new enterprise the 
desired out-start. It is asked, as the proper 
response to what has been done on the part 
of those charged with work of preparation, 
that now all others having a common interest 
in it will see to it that there shall be no failure 
on their part. The next year’s experience will 
test the practicability of the enterprise, and 
probably its success or failure will depend not 
more upon its immediate conductors than 
upon that greater constituency to which the 
appeal for substantial favor is now made. It 
is now asked that the Nationa ReEpostrory 
shall have for the ensuing year the widest 
possible circulation and the most thorough 
examination, and after that it must stand or 
fall according to its own merits. We ask this, 
and no more. 





THE METHODIST MINISTRY. 

During the earlier half of the past Autumn 
the writer hereof visited no less than twelve 
several annual conferences of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, chiefly located in the 
middle West; to-wit: Ohio (four); Michigan 
(two); Indiana (two); Pennsylvania (one); 
and New York (three). These conferences 
comprise an aggregate of about two thousand 
five hundred traveling ministers of a full av- 
erage in learning and culture and general ef- 
fectiveness in their calling as compared with 
the ministry of the entire denomination. The 
impression received in looking upon these 
grave and reverend bodies, made up of men 
of all ages, but mostly young men, and yet 
with not a few in the maturity of manhood, 
and some of them evidently verging into old 
age,—men of fine physiques, of good address, 
and manly bearings, and evidently thoroughly 
devoted to their callings,—was, that they pos- 
sessed in a marked degree a deep sense of quiet 
strength and wonderful possibilities. And after 
this came the inquiry whether these men know 








their own power, and are conscious of their 
own aggregate influences, and especially their 
capabilities for effectiveness in society. It is 
not always the case that men need to be incited 
to a larger self-appreciation ; and yet we seemed 
to see among them this rather unusual defect, 
and a consequent lack of a due degree of self- 
assertion. Among an order of men charged 
with high public trusts, it is quite the oppo- 
site of a virtue to depreciate either the rights or 
the abilities of their order, and it is also equally 
needful that they properly feel their responsi- 
bilities, that they may be prompted to meet and 
fulfill them. That the Methodist ministers of 
those localities form a proportionably large 
element in the sum of their moral and relig- 
ious forces there in operation is evident, and in 
the great social problems there being wrought 
out, they constitute a factor scarcely second in 
importance to any other. It is therefore espe- 
cially desirable that they should duly perceive 
and estimate both their powers and their re- 
sultant duties. 

The traveling ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America is a very closely 
compacted body, and at the same time it is 
definitively separated from all others. The 
whole profession of ministers of the Gospel 
is generally recognized as constituting a “pe- 
culiar race ;” and the familiar designation, “the 
cloth,” indicates at once the unity of that pro- 
fession and its distinctiveness as to all other 
classes or callings. And so with the body of 
itinerant Methodist ministers; they are at once 
segregated from the great commonalty of the 
clerical mass of the nation, and brought very 
closely together in their community of labors 
and interests. These things show the necessity 
for a prevalent esprit du corps in the body, and 
the value of a real and a cherished union 
among the member# of the order, a recogni- 
tion of each by every other as an equal partner 
in the same great interests. The simplest idea 
of Church-hood carries with it the notion of 
union among its personal constituents, but in 
Methodism that idea is very greatly extended 
and intensified; and the ligament and tissue 
that binds together in its inseparable oneness 
the entire Methodist body is, beyond all else, 
its aggregate body of ministers. These hold 
a common relation to the entire body; and 
though each local Church or “ charge” must 
have its own pastor, who, for the time being, 
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is more intimately connected with those whom 
he thus especially serves than any ethers, yet 
since a system of rotation is kept up, so that 
every minister is at all times potentially the 
pastor of every local Chuch, the unity of the 
denomination is most fully realized in the or- 
ganic unity of the Methodist pastorate. Other 
things may, in a subordinate degree, contribute 
to the same end, indeed, should do so, because 
they are the agencies through which that great 
and widely diffused power accomplishes such 
parts of its work as relates to the aggregate 
unity of the system. A variety of causes con- 
tributes each its part to the denominational 
connectionalism of Methodism; but above 
them all, as greatest and the source of all oth- 
ers, is the ecclesiastical unity of the itinerant 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Nothing can be more obvious, therefore, than 
that the best interests of the Church will be 
promoted by the fullest possible development 
of the entire moral power of its ministry, and 
when that shall be the case they will them- 
selves be both really and consciously strong. 
When the Methodist ministry was in its in- 
fancy, under Mr. Wesley, in England, the vital 
importance of union among themselves was 
clearly apprehended and strongly emphasized ; 
and when the American Methodist ministry 
had come into existence, and gone forth in its 
evangelizing work, the same necessity was felt 
and confessed. Among the most valuable 
chapters in the Methodist Discipline is that 
on “the necessity of union among ourselves,” 
in which the ministers are earnestly conjured 
to “take great care not to despise each other’s 
gifts; never to speak lightly of each other; to 
defend each other when assailed, and to labor 
in honor each to prefer the other before him- 
self.” The spirit and purport of all this is, 
that since the work in which they are together 
engaged is a common one, and its accomplish- 
ment requires the undivided force of the whole 
body, union “in principle, spirit, and prac- 
tice” is an essential prerequisite to success; 
and since the esteeming others better than our- 
selves is never reached by self-degradation, 
but rather by a better appreciation of the 
others, so the whole spirit of the apostolic ad- 
monition so aptly applied to the case of the 
associated Methodist ministers is but a call to 
a fuller and better estimate of the excellence 
of that united body of Christian laborers of 





which the individuals addressed are constitu- 
ent members. The excellence of the advice 
there given is beyond all question, and there- 
fore whatever cultivates and strengthens a 
truly Christian appreciation of the ministerial 
office, and of its personal incumbents, as such, 
tends to further the work for which the min- 
istry exists. 

And here it may be not out of place to in- 
quire whether there may not be a lack of duly 
estimating those primary assemblies of our 
ministry—the annual conferences. Here the 
associated ministers come together, each in his 
own right, the peer of every other, that the 
whole body may confer together upon matters 
of the highest interest in respect to their com- 
mon ministry. For such a work sufficient time 
should be given, which we suspect is not al- 
ways done, that every thing may be thoroughly 
considered and determined only after the most 
searching examination. In such bodies free- 
dom of debate should not only be allowed, but 
courted; for it is better to find wise counsels, 
though largely mixed with the “otherwise,” 
than to act without due counsel. And though 
much may be said in such debates that is not 
the perfection of wisdom, yet for the sake of 
the resultant good, the evil must be endured. 
Free and frequent exchanges of views and 
opinions upon all Church matters are eminently 
desirable; and the determinations that may be 
reached after such discussions will probably 
be the best practicable, and certainly those in 
which there will be the most hearty concur- 
rence. And while the annual conferences are 
the Church’s councils for the whole body of 
the ministry, not by delegation, but of orig- 
inal right in each case, so are they the only 
ones in which the great body of the ministers 
can have any voice. ‘The General Conference, 
because of the small number of delegates as 
compared with the whole number of the min- 
isters, and the infrequency and brevity of 
their sessions, have ceased to represent the 
whole body of the ministry. And if that 
body shall at all reflect the sentiments of its 
constituencies, it is needful that all matters to 
be acted upon by it shall be first freely dis- 
cussed and provisionally determined in these 
constituent bodies. It is also worthy of thought 
whether the best interests of the Church would 
not be the better subserved by clothing these 
bodies with concurrent legislative powers with 
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the General Conference, as is the case with the 
General Assembly and the synods of the Pres- 
byterian Church. These things are uttered 
simply as suggestions, for the consideration of 
all parties concerned. Free discussions in any 
place or of any form, whether in the forum, 
the pulpit, or the press, are nearly always 
largely made up of unwise or non-pertinent 
utterances, and yet it is very certain that free 
speech, like free air, is always wholesome. 





THE STRUGGLE IN TURKEY. 

THE ‘desperate straits to which the authori- 
ties in Constantinople have been reduced are 
shown by the incendiary proclamation lately 
sent through the Turkish Empire, summoning 
all followers of the Prophet to the “ Holy 
War” against the “infidels.” Every means 
is taken to fire the Moslem heart with hatred 
to Christians as such. An official appeal has 
been made for voluntary contributions to the 
“Religious War Fund,”—a fund for “ fighting 
against the enemies of the State, the Sultan, 
and the religion.” In the Turkish newspaper 
reports of recent battles, the killed are spoken 
of as “martyrs now in Paradise.” In many 
of the regiments now in the field the national 
war flag has been displaced by the green ban- 
ner of the Moslem faith. “From Tunis to 
Egypt, from Mecca to Bagdad, and from Da- 
mascus to the Danube,” the appeal has been 
made to Mohammedan fanaticism and intoler- 
ance, and this by a Ministry whose controlling 
spirit is the most liberal statesman that Mo- 
hammedanism has yet produced. When Mid- 
hat Pasha came into power he proposed such 
modifications of the law as would make Tur- 
key a constitutional monarchy, and bring it into 
line with other nations. His scheme included 
the limitation of the power of the Sultan, the 
representation of Moslems and Christians in 
a General Assembly, and equal rights to all 
classes. His liberalism nearly cost him his 
position and his life. ‘The indignation aroused 
forced him indefinitely to postpone his pro- 
posed reforms. 

This view of the situation, so widely differ- 
ent from that presented by certain excellent 
Christians at Constantinople, is corroborated, 
however, by the following which appeared 
lately in the New York Tribune, which is 
strangely out of harmony with the statements 





of Rev. Dr. Hamlin. Who shall decide among 
so much contradiction? 


“The attitude of the Christian populations in 
the Turkish Empire at this crisis deserves no- 
tice. In Servia and Montenegro, in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, they are in open revolt. In 
Bulgaria, in the terror of despair. In Roume- 
lia, Albania, and Thessaly, suffering and abid- 
ing their time. In Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, they are every-where (with the 
exception of the small district of Mount Leba- 
non, which is under a Christian Pasha) groan- 
ing under burdens, exactions, and degrading 
civil disabilities, which humiliate them and 
will sooner or later lead them either to rebell- 
ion or despair. One of the most painful and 
humiliating spectacles in the East is the abject, 
cringing, and demoralized spirit of the nominal 
Christians under Turkish misrule. In secret 
they will curse the Turks and every thing 
Turkish, and vow everlasting hatred to the op- 
pressor, and blame Christian Europe for leav- 
ing them to writhe under Moslem slavery. But 
when in the presence of Turkish officials or 
native Moslems they will laud the Sultan and 
invoke blessings on his head. The journals 
in the Turkish Empire conducted by nominal 
Christians, overflow with the most nauseating 
adulation of the Sultan and the Turkish Pashas, 
and even of the vilest officials, whom they and 
men of all sects hate and despise; but in secret 
the writers speak of them all with loathing: 
Neander says that the people of the East in an- 
cient times had two characteristics, the rebell. 
ious and the servile. It is so now. Centur- 
ies of despotism have converted the nominal 
Christians into timid, suspicious, flattering, 
cringing slaves. Most of the Christians live to 
this day in mortal terror of the Moslems who 
lord it over them and lose no opportunity to 
threaten them with wholesale massacre. There 
isnot a city in the Turkish Empire at this hour, 
where the Christian population is not in a 
tremor of anxiety day and night. Every cry in 
the street makes them start. Every item of news 
from the seat of war is listened to with dread. 
They long to hear ot Servian and Montengrin 
victories, but at the same time they shudder lest 
the Moslems avenge Turkish defeats upon their 
own defenseless neighbors, The Christians have 
come forward and contributed largely to the 
war fund out of absolute fear. They know that 
every man who does not give is a marked man. 
What is needed throughout the Empire to give 
atone of manliness to the Christian sects is free- 
dom from the galling, despotism of the Turk. 
Fear makes cowardé and slaves of them now. 
The Bible will gradually prepare them for that 
day of disenthrallment which is sure to come.” 











